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Management and the Human Factor 
By 4. VM. Sullivan 


N”’ INNOVATION OR TECHNIQUE can re- 
move or lessen the human factor in 
management decisions. Management can 
deal arbitrarily with machines and methods, 
using precision gauges of performance. It 
must deal with people on a basis of human 
values. tempered by a knowledge of the vari- 


ables of human intelligence and wants. 
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CUTTING 
COSTS \O: 

THROUGH 

BETTER PLANNING 


By Richard A. Dey 


Director, Industrial Relations, Shulton, Inc. 


It’s the unplanned expenses that 


throw your budget out of balance. 


LMOST SINGLEHANDEDLY and 
A with great effort, a business- 
man built up his own small manu- 
facturing company over a_ period 
of 20 years until it began to pay 
off handsomely. But he and_ his 
family didn't reap the benefits he 
had hoped for. He was disabled 
by a stroke; there was no second 
man capable of carrying on. So he 


was forced to sell out his business 
at a fraction of its actual worth. 

This financial calamity could 
have been avoided by a bit of fore- 
sight and planning. 

To plan ts to establish a goal, to 
foresee the possible problems in 
reaching it, and to solve them be- 
fore they occur. Its main value ts 
to map out a way for getting things 
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done with a minimum of waste mo- 
tion. 

This ts important in any group 
ellort, and especially today’s 
management—lfor every manager 
must know his company and de- 
partmental objectives, in order to 
do his part. He must be able to 
judge two important factors: wheth- 
er his plans conform to the over- 
all company goal, and whether his 
program actually furthers that goal. 

The higher up in management a 
person progresses, the more time he 
must devote to planning. General 
Electric, for example, requires vice- 
presidents of service divisions to 
spend half their time on long-range 
planning and forecasting. Executive 
vice-presidents of operating divi- 
sions spend three fourths of their 
time weighing problems of the fu- 
ture! 

What significance does this have 
for the supervisor? 

For one thing, careful planning 
will help him do his job better. 
And, if he runs a more productive 
and profitable department because 
of effective planning, his work is 
likely to attract attention. 


The costs of not planning 


Looking at the other side, the 
supervisor can run into serious trou- 
ble if he fails to plan adequately 
and accurately. For example: 

|. Late delivery dates: Caretul 
planning is mandatory for meeting 
deadlines. It is often difficult enough 
to meet delivery dates even under 


idéal conditions, but what about an 
urgent situation—like the Wednes- 
day morning the boss asks, “Can you 
fill a special order of 5,000 red units 
by Friday?” The supervisor, to 
show he’s willing to make the effort, 
may say “yes” automatically—un- 
less he thinks. Before he promises 
the delivery, he should decide ex- 
actly How he’s going to produce 
the extra units. Otherwise, the price 
of meeting the deadline may be 
higher costs. 

The amount of detail he must 
plan depends on many 
How complex ts the operation? Are 
raw materials and parts available? 
Where are they? In the department, 
or at a supplier? Must he first wait 
for another department to do its re- 
quired work on parts? Is 
present equipment set up for the 
job; do his machines have capacity 
for the load? Are enough workers 
trained and available for the job? 
Poor plan- 
ning is probably the most common 
cause of overtime. The added éx- 
pense of overtime production de- 
pends, of course, upon the propor- 
tion of labor costs to total costs. 
But whether it is 10 or 50 per cent 
of the total, overtime costs add up 
faster than many people realize. 


factors: 


these 


?. Costly overtime: 


Lets take that promise to turn 
out 5,000 extra red units in three 
days. Suppose the supervisor for- 
gets to check stock. When he does 
check, he finds only 3,000 of a 
special part when he needs 5,000 
to produce the goods—the other 


2,000 can't be delivered until 2 
P.M. Friday. This means his crew 
will have to work four hours over- 
time Friday night. If he has to pay 
time and a half for overtime, he's 
boosting labor costs 50 per cent 
during those four hours. He could 
have avoided that if he had looked 
ahead. 

And suppose that by the time em- 
ployees are ready to tackle the job, 
the supervisor finds he overlooked 
another factor: The key operator, 
who paces the whole operation at 
the head of the line, is out that 
week. A less experienced man sub- 
stitutes. This means that, instead of 
the 250 pieces per hour the super- 
visor had hoped for under ideal 
conditions, he will get only 200. As 
a result, the job will take 25 hours 
instead of 20, adding still more 
overtime. 

To make matters worse, this su- 
pervisor has also forgotten that one 
of the machines important to the 
job was set up for something else. 
It takes four hours to break down 
the old setup and to make a new 
one. 

Thus, a job that would normally 
take 20 hours to run now takes 33 
and at a time when only 24 hours 
are available on straight time. The 
customer may be pleased with the 
performance, but chances are slim 
that the supervisor’s boss will be. 

Were these problems foreseeable? 
Largely, yes. Would the supervisor, 
with better planning—and some 
leeway for the unforeseeable— 


have promised a more realistic rate, 
and eliminated costly overtime? 
Definitely. 3 

3. Scrap and waste or rework: 
Lack of planning often results in 
excessive scrap. Sometimes the 
blame belongs to the engineering 
design group (for not -specifying 
the best material for the job) or the 
purchasing agent (because he didn't 
insist that suppliers send in mate- 
rials to meet rigid specifications ). 

Yet, better planning among pro- 
duction, engineering, and purchasing 
people can reduce the cost of un- 
necessary scrap and waste or re- 
work. It’s part of the supervisor's 
job to keep his costs as low as 
possible. Certainly it's his respon- 
sibility to be aware of such a prob- 
lem and to call it to the attention of 
the appropriate people. 

4. Excessive down time: Pre- 
ventive maintenance—planning per- 
iodic checkups to take care of 
anticipated repairs—can_ eliminate 
machine breakdowns and can cer- 
tainly reduce down time. 

For instance, the ABC Company 
had a battery of eight molding ma- 
chines. At least once a month, one 
of these machines: broke down and 
was out of operation for a couple 
of days—or even a week—for ma- 
jor repairs. 

Company supervisors discovered, 
however, that by shutting down 
each machine intentionally — for 
about one day every four months, 
they could give it a thorough check- 
up and repair any parts that were 
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showing wear. The result: Instead 
of having one machine down for 
four or five days every month on an 
emergency basis, the ABC Com- 
pany now averages two machines 
down each month—for less than a 
day each, and on a regular schedule. 
Knowing when each machine will 
be out, the supervisors can now plan 
work schedules accordingly. The 
benefit is not only a 50 per cent 
reduction in down time, but also the 
elimination of breakdowns in the 
midst of important production jobs. 
S. Unequal work loads: Many 
seasonal businesses have machines 
that are idle part of the year, then 
overworked during peak periods. 
Companies that don't solve this ma- 
jor production problem risk losing 
business by their sheer inability to 
fill orders. The alternatives, both 
undesirable, are: |) run overtime 
to raise production, thereby raising 
labor costs sharply; or 2) buy more 
machines to meet the peak loads— 
which will mean still more unused 
capacity during slack seasons. 
There is a better answer, how- 


ever—tying sales forecasting 
with production scheduling. If 
sales departments can accurately 


predict their volume on an annual 
busis, then production be 
spread over a comparable period, 
building up stock during slack per- 
iods. Clearly, this requires careful 
planning on the part of production 
supervisors, once they are informed 
predicted sales. 

6. Stalling: Have you ever had 


employees stretch out a seven-hour 
job to make it last an eight-hour 
day? Ever heard workers say late 
in the afternoon, “Why start that 
now—we won't be able to fintsh it 
today?” 

Whether wholly conscious or not, 
these slowdowns, provoked by em- 
ployee efforts to stabilize their 
workday, are costly. To put it sim- 
ply, people like to make the end 
of the job coincide with the end of 
the day. Actually, they don't like 
to stall for the last half hour with 
time on their hands. But they like 
even less to get nicely started on a 
new job, then have to stop because 
the workday is over. A good work 
schedule is one that keeps people 
productively employed for the full 
course of the day. The way to avoid 
stalling, then, is to plan job as- 
signments carefully so that they fit 
neatly into the day. 

7. Lavofis and 
Some irregularity in employment, 
dictated by the nature of business, 
is largely unavoidable. But sporadic 
layotis and rehiring produce these 
negative results: a) It's difficult to 
attract the best workers because 
they prefer steady jobs. b) In order 
to compensate for irregular employ- 
ment, you have to pay higher 
wages to the workers you do at- 
tract. Traiming costs soar be- 
cause training has to be repeated. 
You can't rely on workers trained 
lust season because they wont re- 
turn if they find steady jobs in the 
interim. d) Productivity is usually 


hirine peaks: 


lower for many reasons; for in- 
stance, temporary workmen tend to 
stretch out their jobs; and the threat 
of dismissal impairs morale. 
Erratic hiring, followed by dis- 
missing surplus personnel, can be 
cut down by more careful planning 


of the work load. Our company, | 


which manufactures shaving prepa- 
rations and women’s toiletries, has 
counteracted its heavily seasonal 
business (which has a Christmas- 
time peak) by: a) developing, pro- 
moting, and diversifying our prod- 
ucts to include items for our slow 
season (like sun-tan lotions), and 
year-round, stable items (like skin 
cleansers and pharmaceuticals); b) 
forecasting long-range sales more 
accurately. 

8. Poorly trained 
There are many reasons for poor 
or inadequate training, but the re- 
sults are always the same—lowered 
productivity and, consequently, in- 
creased unit costs. Training —per- 
sonnel before their services are 
required. is one of management's 
greatest responsibilities. Thus, one 
of the most important jobs a super- 
visor can do for his company (and 
himself) is constantly to train subor- 
dinates for the next higher job. 
Sooner or later you'll become known 
as a developer of good talent. And 
you ll never be told: “We can't pro- 
mote you—we haven't got anyone 
who can take your place.” 

9. Confusion: Some confusion 
may be inevitable in an emergency, 
but it can be held to a minimum 


operators: 


if the supervisor-tries to anticipate 
emergencies and prepares everyone 
to meet them. Confusion can also 
occur (and waste production el- 
fort) in non-emergency situations— 
for instance, when a supervisor who 
refuses to delegate authority is 
called away from his department 
for an hour or so. The best way to 
avoid that confusion is for the su- 
pervisor to let some subordinates 
know what he’s doing so that they 
can substitute for him collectively 
when he is absent. He should also 
encourage resourcefulness ins all 
employees, preparing them to rise 
above the minor crises that do oc- 
cur. 

10: Lowered morale: Finally, 
lack of proper planning can serious- 
ly undermine morale. Morale ts 
hard to put your finger on. But 
one thing is certain: If a depart- 
ment is frequently plagued by late 
deliveries, costly overtime, exces- 
sive scrap, machine breakdowns, un- 
even work loads, and the like, it 
probably also suffers from low mo- 
rale. 

What goes into planning? 

Since planning means anticipat- 
ing the future, it varies enormous- 
ly from one project to the next. 
Nobody can tell you exactly how 
to plan. It may help, though, to cite 
some of the essentials: 

First—experience. The only way 
to learn how to plan its to start to 
plan—at once. After you've made 
a plan, analyze it to see if you can 
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improve it before you put it into 
effect. Later, review the results. Did 
they fall short of the mark? Why? 
Time and experience will improve 
your planning ability. 

A second essential is forecasting 
ability—gauging conditions in ad- 
vance. Obviously, it's easier to fore- 
cast the immediate rather than the 
distant future. But practice in an- 
ticipating short-term needs will help 
develop the ability to plan further 
ahead. 

No plan, of course, is better than 
the judgment that goes with it. One 
way to develop judgment is to 
recognize one’s mistakes and apply 
the lessons to future decisions. 

Finally, no plan is effective un- 
less it is solidly grounded on facts. 

Planning demands initiative, 
imagination, and resourcefulness— 
and also careful follow-up. How- 
ever claborate, accurate, or astute 
your plans may be, they are use- 
less until they are put into effect 
as planned. 


Ask yourself ... 


While there ts no set formula, the 
following suggestions on. starting a 
plan may be helpful: 

First, ask yourself six basic ques- 
tions: 
|. What? Exactly 

planning? 

2. Why? Why are you making this 
plan, what are your goals’ 

3. When? When can you start the 
plan and when should it be com- 


pleted? 


what are you 


4. Where? How much of your plan 
will be carried out here? How 
much elsewhere? 

5. How’? How ts the plan to be ef- 

fected? How else could it be 

done? 

Who? Does it pertain only to 

you, your department, your su- 

periors? Whose cooperation will 
be required? 


6. 


A plan for planning 


Next, consider the 
Steps: 

|. Analyze the task—yjust what 
youre trying to accomplish and 
why. What needs to be done? What 
do you need to know, and where 


following 


can you get the facts? 

2. Forecast needs—what 
the needs now and what will they be 
in the future? Where can you get 
more detailed information about 
them? Who can help you determine 
these needs? 

3. Plan the sequence of opera- 
tions—tirst things first. Can you 
combine any Have you 
thought of everything? 

4. Forecast materials, 
equipment—not only what you'll 
need, but wien youll need them 


and how soon they should be pre- 


steps? 


supplies. 


pared. Can you interchange facil- 
ties or tools? 

S. Plan operations 
out exactly what has to be done at 


sheets—lay 


euch successive stage. 


6. Forecast personnel needs— 
your workforce, tts skills, when you 


will need them, where you will get 
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them, how long training will take. 
7. Time the operations and the 
task —synchronize your require- 
ments of materials to make sure 
they re available. Match results per- 
iodically with your plans. Do plans 
have to be modified because of a 
breakdown in schedule? 


When plans go wrong 


The best-laid plans seldom come 
off exactly as they were formu- 
lated. Sometimes, in fact, it seems 
that the better and more detailed 
plans are, the more often they go 
wrong. But the chances are that, 
with no plans at all, the difficulties 
would be greater, if less apparent. 


With experience, one learns to 
identify the potential trouble spots 
in an over-all scheme. Recognizing 
these in advance and planning al- 
ternatives before the breakdown is 
insurance against failure. Checking 
these control points will give you 
the chance to check progress while 
your plan is still in motion. 

Much as planning may seem to 
demand of you, it pays handsome 
returns. Keeping on top of the job 
makes your work smoother, pleas- 
anter, and more productive. It also 
increases your value to your com- 
pany—which may help you . con- 
siderably in your personal planning 
for the future. @ 
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By William Ruchti 


OUTH,” James Thurber wrote in 

his fable about the young tur- 
key, “will be served—frequently 
stuffed with chestnuts.” 

With more and more young work- 
ers entering the labor force, it is be- 
coming increasingly important. to 
orient them toward satisfying and 
productive work habits. If they're 
not served in this way, they may— 
like Thurber's turkey—merely be 
served up. Both they and the com- 
pany will be losers. 

For there are more young people 
working today than ever before. 
Each year, 1.5 million take their first 
jobs. In the course of a year, nearly 
7 million teen-agers are at work, 
many on a full-time basis. 

An even greater number will be 
employed in the future. The esti- 


mated production needs of 1965 
will require an increase in the work- 
force of some 9 million workers; 
half will be 25 or younger. Even 
now, businesses are competing for 
new young employees. 

The transition from school to 
work ts a critical one. Its largely up 
to. the young workers themselves to 
mike good their hopes and de- 
mands for the future. 

Yet the challenge is not theirs 
alone. Assimilating teen-agers into 
the labor force is also a challenge 
for supervisors, who are, the U.S. 
Department of Labor explains, “the 
most important influence” upon the 
new employee. “The wise super- 
can make almost any job 
a steppingstone to greater responsi- 
bility and more satisfying re- 


visor 
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wards. He can suggest what studies 
a young worker should follow, what 
habits he should develop if he wants 
to get ahead. Or the supervisor can 
build up a feeling of distaste for 
work and bosses that will persist 
through life. So it is important for 
the young person that his first job 
should, if possible, be in a_ place 
where there is good supervision.” 

To bring out the best in young 
workers, the supervisor must know 
what they are like, how they react, 
and what they want. 


Their physical growth 


The physical growth of teen-agers 
presents some special problems. It's 
important for the supervisor to 
know the strengths and limitations 
of young people. 

Youth is a_ period of rapid 
growth. Between the ages of 13 and 
21 or 22, the muscles and bones 
grow stronger, the circulatory sys- 
tem expands, and the heart doubles 
in size. Boys gain about 50 per cent 
in muscle volume—though their 
lifting ability may not increase pro- 
portionately. 

But this fast growth is not always 
harmonious—a_ fact which can 
sometimes cause young people to be 
awkward and surprising, even to 
themselves. A young man who its 
half a head shorter than his con- 
temporaries may be fully matured. 
A tall boy who still has a child-size 
heart may tire quickly—and be ac- 
cused of laziness. These disparities 
between apparent and actual de- 
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velopment put the young person un- 
der emotional and social pressures. 

Most young people are generally 
healthy, with well-developed capac- 
ity for speed and coordination. But 
they do tend to be careless—ot 
health, of personal appearance, of 
work practices. On the job, this 
heedlessness may be expressed in 
slow work habits, misuse of equip- 
ment, and wastefulness. 


How they feel 


Every young person is different, 
maturing at his own rate and in his 
own way. Many adolescents are in 
a “between” state: They feel adult 
and confident one day, unsure of 
themselves the next. 

In a confident phase, they may 
show impatience toward the super- 
visor, who, they may feel, makes 
mountains out of molehills. Adoles- 
cent boys especially tend to become 
aggressive. Yet, if they seem de- 
fiant or resentful, they may just be 
experimenting in independence, or 
they may be transferring home- 
grown resentments to the work situ- 
ation. 

When they feel unsure, they are 
intensely self-critical, reluctant to 
admit errors, sensitive to blame, 
and quickly discouraged by criti- 
cism or ridicule. They don't want to 
ask questions that may sound silly, 
for—even more than adults—they 
hate to be laughed at. This shyness 
can lead to self-underestimation, so 
that a beginning worker may seck a 
job beneath his capacity. 
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Basically, young people value the 
respect of adults, even if they're not 
sure how to win it. They willingly 
accept the supervisor as a friend or 
advisor, once they feel he is inter- 
ested in them and wants to help 
them m:ke good. 

But young workers expect a great 
deal from the people they look up 
to. They tend to be even more criti- 
cal of their “superiors” than of 
themselves. And once they ve ac- 
cepted friendship from an_ older 
person, they ‘feel let down if he 
fails them. 


How they think and learn 


There is as wide a range of in- 
telligence among young people as 
among adults. Normally, job goals 
vary with intelligence levels. At the 
lower 1.Q. levels, young employees 
often want nothing more than pleas- 
ant co-workers and fairly good pay. 
something tangible and immediate. 
Ihe more intelligent want interest- 
ing work, vood prospects, und long- 
term benetits. Whatever their goals, 
however, almost all young people 
are impatient to achieve them. 

The typical adolescent of 16 ot 
17 has just about attained his adult 
ability to learn. Since he has spent 
the previous ten years in school, he 
has almost reached the peak of his 
ability to concentrate. However lit- 
tle technical learning he may pos- 
sess, he is probably in his best men- 
tal condition to master technical 
skills. In fact, he is at the age when 
he wants to reason things out—to 


understand the principle behind the 
action. 

Few young people, however, 
have acquired mature judgment. 
Judgment comes with experience; it 
requires not only ability to learn the 
facts, but common sense to weigh 
them and reach sound conclusions. 
To help young people develop judg- 
ment, encourage them to make as 
many decisions as possible on their 
own, 

Finally, teen-agers do a lot of in- 
tellectual and emotional exploring. 
This is part of what sometimes ap- 
pears to be daydreaming. Often, 
they are actually searching for val- 
ues, probing for answers to big 
questions. Their idealism makes 
them responsive to honest appeals 
for teamwork and loyalty. 


What they want 


Teen-agers are bundles of con- 
tradictions. They want to be indi- 
viduals, yet they want to conform 
to their “crowd.” They want guid- 
unce, but demand independence. 
They want to ger ahead, but often 
appear satisfied to mark time until 
they ve had some. fun. 

Sociability, in fact, 1s often their 
reason for taking a first job—to 
earn more entertainment money or 
to be where their friends are work- 
mg. Usually, they also seek friends’ 
approval before looking for em- 
ployment. and they apply to com- 
panies that friends endorse 

In their teens and carly twenties, 
most people will do their utmost to 
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appear sophisticated and mature; if 
they are treated as adults, they usu- 
ally respond with adult behavior. 
They follow through by imitating 
the adults they admire. 

Their test for being adult? To be 
accepted by older people. Just as 
young people commonly want to be 
voted “most popular” at school, 
they want to be liked by their asso- 
ciates at work and by their boss. By 
the same token, disagreeable rela- 
tionships—whether in school or on 
the job—are a primary reason for 
quitting. 

The supervisor can't be expected 
to cope unaided with all these prob- 
lems of beginning workers. But 
there are ways in which he can ease 
the introduction to work, and at the 
same time simplify his job of super- 
vision. 


Start them right 


Most companies have an orienta- 
tion program for all new employees. 
Be doubly certain, however, to start 
the young worker right. 


1. Give him more time than 
usual and devote more attention to 
specific details. The employee's first 
job experiences may determine the 
length of his service with the com- 
pany. 

2. Make him feel at ease. Young 
workers tend to react strongly to 
new surroundings and new experi- 
ences. The novice may be so over- 
awed by his first job that his mind 
is literally not free to learn. It’s 
part of the supervisor's task to make 
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him feel more comfortable. Show 
him all the facilities; tell him about 
all recreational, social, or educa- 
tional opportunities offered by ‘the 
company; itemize the details of 
how and when he'll be paid, what 
deductions are made, and why. 

3. Make sure he has all the nec- 
essary facts. Give the inexperienced 
employee a written run-down of 
company rules—before he breaks 
them unintentionally. People usu- 
ally observe rules and regulations 
willingly, if they understand the 
need for them. 

4. Be prepared for a somewhat 
more personal relationship — than 
usual. Young workers expect you 
not only to supervise them, but, like 


a teacher, to identify and bring out 


their talents. 

5. If possible, put the new work- 
er under the wing of a sponsor, a 
senior employee with a proven 
work record. Shy workers will ask 
more questions (and find out more 
about their duties) if they can do so 
confidentially. This system also 
discourages senior employees from 
bullying or playing jokes on novices. 


Encourage good attitudes 


There are several ways to en- 
courage new workers to be coopera- 
tive and have pride in their organ- 
ization: 

|. Stress the rather than 
the “I.” Tell the new worker about 
his organization—from top-man- 
agement personnel and over-all pol- 
icies down to employee benefits and 


' 
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interlaced. 


how departments are 
Explain exactly how /is work fits 
into the complete picture. Help him 
to see that his job and effort are 
necessary parts of a realistic opera- 
tion, a going concern that has ob- 
jectives and tries to achieve them. 

2. Keep communications open. 
Most beginning employees have lit- 
tle contact with upper management, 
except as it is transmitted through 
you. Remember, 
ceive as well as deliver informa- 
tion: When a new worker makes a 
complaint, suggestion, or imquiry, 
listen. 

3. Don't just say youre available 
to help solve problems; be avail- 
able by maintaining a relaxed, intor- 
mal, and friendly attitude toward 
young workers. 

4. Remember, young people imi- 
tate their seniors. New employees 
will pick up the language, behav- 
ior, and work patterns they observe. 

§. Be honest with them and treat 
them fairly. Young people will 
adopt most readily standards that 


however, to re- 


are just and reasonable. Teen-agers 
especially will do more out of loy- 
alty than out of fear. 


Show them how 


Sometimes “tramec” is an empty 
phrase used to attract workers at 
low salaries. Give it meaning by 
actually offering the help, instruc- 
tion, and educational opportunity 
that new employees seek. They'll 
probably need it, for less than 3 per 
cent of young employees—those 


who already have jobs and have 
been at work a while—are listed as 
“skilled” on unemployment-insur- 
unce records. A national shortage 
of skilled workers in virtually all 
occupations heightens the need for 
imaginative instruction. 

|. Start training at once. If pos- 
sible, put beginners in a_ general 
training-orientation pool before as- 
signing them to specific jobs. Food 
chains, which rely on teen-agers for 
more than a third of their employ- 
ees, have found that preliminary 
training is more effective than in- 
doctrination under fire 

2. Make the first lessons simple 
successful. The 


und therefore 
more success beginners have, the 
faster they learn. (Confronted with 
fuilure, they may be hesitant to try 
again.) Once new have 
acquired greater contidence, they 
can learn more difficult’ material. 

3. Assign tasks that can be brok- 
en into short units or quotas. (Teen- 
agers aren't used to working at one 
job for eight hours at a_ stretch.) 
Short, simple assignments ease the 
way into a full workday gradually, 
break monotony, and give the be- 
ginner a goal he can measure. He 


workers 


can see for himself how he’s doing. 

4. Tell inexperienced workers 
what to specifically, 
step by step. They ve got to under- 
stand exactly what you want. 

5. Speak in terms beginners can 
understand. This doesn’t mean 
adopting teen-age slang. But neither 
should you use technical jorgon. If 


do—clearly. 
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you must fall back on technical 
terms, explain them. 

6. After you explain a process, 
demonstrate it. Then let the be- 
ginner try it. If he’s missed some- 
thing, you—and he—will discover 
it. 

7. Don't just tell them what— 
tell them why. They'll feel that you 
respect their intelligence. 

8. Encourage them to think 
about their work. If they're per- 
forming an operation automatically, 
they Il repeat errors automatically. 
But if they pay attention, they'll 


supervise their own work—and 
save you watching every 
move. 

9. State explicitly which you con- 
sider more important: speed or 
quality. Most beginners push for 
speed, without realizing that a 


slower but steady pace may allow 
them to do better work—and to 
get more done. 


Keep them on the job 


Youll have the opportunity to 
guide new employees in good work 
habits, punctuality, attendance, 
safety, and health records that can 
pay off for years to come. 

Its true that there is less job 
stability among younger workers. 
In a seven-area study of workers 
under 25, reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor's Joh Security 
Review, 77 per cent had two or 
more jobs in three years. While 
young employees comprised only 13 
per cent of the workforce, they con- 
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tributed 28 per cent of the quits. 

But there are important reasons 
for this record: First-job workers 
are usually lowest paid and there- 
fore most tempted by higher wages 
elsewhere. In bad times, they are 
first to be dismissed. Unskilled be- 
ginners are often displaced by au- 
tomation because they lack the’ 
training—not to mention the expe- 
rience—that would qualify them 
for alternate jobs. Also, with their 
careers ahead of them, young peo- 
ple feel freer to experiment. And, 
since many are not wholly depend- 
ent upon the money they earn, they 
can afford to be more casual about 
employment. 

1. One of the best, if most Gb- 
vious, ways for keeping junior work- 
ers on the job is to hire the right 
ones in the first place. Those who 
have strong associations with the 
company—such relatives or 
friends employed there—tend to 
have greater loyalty. 

2. If a new worker begins to 
chalk up a high absence or tardi- 
ness rate, try to find out why. It's 
better to help first-job employees to 
take care of their health and fulfill 
their responsibility to report for 
work than it is to replace them. 
You may be able to give them ad- 
vice, if you relate it to job success, 
that they d reject from other sources 
(such as their parents). 

3. Minimize turnover by = spot- 
ting potential drop-outs. Then try 
to help them raise their perform- 
ance levels. Sometimes this atten- 
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tion alone is enough to renew their 
enthusiasm and help them make 
the grade. 

4. Keep an eye out for their work 
safety. People between 15 and 24 
have the highest accident rate of 
any age group because, among other 
reasons, they tend to take chances. 
Consequently, they require more 
guidance on safety measures. Give 
clear orders. Explain, for example, 
what guards on machinery are for 
and what hazards the machines pre- 
sent. Commend workers who ad- 
here to safety rules and, if there is 
an accident, however minor, dis- 
cuss it with your Help 
them figure out how the accident 
could have been avoided: 

5S. Train young people to stay on 
the job by keeping in good physical 
shape. Teach them how to lift and 
carry properly. Keep ambitious 
boys from overtaxing themselves on 


workers. 


the loading dock, for instance—es- 
pecially the first) day. 
girls whose work keeps them on 


Encourage 


their feet to forgo high heels on the 
job in taver of more sensible foot- 
gear. 

6. Finally, the most effective 
over-all method for keeping young 
people's services is to give them 
good supervision. A study of teen- 
age employees in two English cities 
showed that, even with inexperi- 
enced workers, turnover remains 
low when supervision is right. 

Many young people want to sce 
their work not as a dead end, but 
as a step toward a promising future. 


Help them get ahead 

|. Poimt out the way to advance- 
ment. A good supervisor tells be- 
ginners where they can go within 
the company, what qualifications 
they need to make the grade, how 
they can acquire the 
background. 

2. Credit good work. If an em- 


necessary 


ployee qualifies for advancement, he 
should not be overlooked or held 
back merely because he ts young. 
Promoting one young worker serves 
to let others know that they too can 
move up. 

3. As alternatives to promotion 
extend the responsibility of conscien- 
tious young employees, nominate 
them for merit awards, or publish 
their. accomplishments in company 
periodicals. Just praising a worker 
emphatically—and, preferably, in 
front of associates—will yield im- 
pressive results. Praise must be de- 
served, however. 

4. Identify promising talent and 
try to cultivate it. This fosters an 
especially «strong feeling of alle- 
giance. Ninety per cent of today's 
executives and supervisors at the 
National Tea Company 
there as teen-age employees. 


started 


Understand their problems 


Though people tend to look back 
fondly on their youth, it is com- 
monly a difficult period. So remem- 
ber that young workers often have 
problems; try to understand them. 

One out of four teen-agers in 
school also has a job. He thus has 
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two areas to serve—school and 
work. Some work 35 hours or more 
a week—which, combined with 
schoolwork, gives them two _ full- 
time occupations. Obviously, this 
creates problems. 

Students who work usually try for 
achievement in both fields. At 
school, they probably aspire to fair- 
ly good grades and leadership in 
athletics, extracurricular activities, 
or social life. Their sense of values 
may be strained, however, if they 
have to miss the biggest football 
game of the year because of work. 
This is where you have to help 
them get the right perspective. 

Teen-agers who quit school be- 
fore they graduate—some 500,000 
a year—may feel inferior because 
others say they lack education or 
intelligence. You can help fill the 
gaps in their education by training 
them for their work. Quitting school 
is no sign of low mentality: More 
than half who quit have normal in- 


telligence or better. Nevertheless, 
they sometimes have difficulty ad- 
justing to a work situation. The go- 
ing is often tough for them, and, 
even if they don't ask for it, they 
may need special attention. 

Those who have successfully 
gone through school to graduation 
usually make an easier adjustment 
to employment. Yet, they may feel 
at a disadvantage if their back- 
grounds in theory are not rein- 
forced with practice. Or, they may 
want too much too fast, regardless 
of their own limitations or the limt- 
tations of the job. The supervisor 
may have to help them match their 
aims with reality. 

Whatever the background of the 
young employee, it's part of his su- 
pervisors job to train him, to en- 
courage him, to try to understand 
him. This may seem a large assign- 
ment, but the rewards can be 
large too, in human relationships 
and in work well done. 


Union Membership and the Labor Force 


ALTHOUGH there are more union members in U. S. industry than 
ever before, the growth of unions has not kept up with the ex- 
pansion of the labor force. A Bureau of Labor Statistics survey 
shows that from 1954 to the end of 1956, union membership rose 


from 18 millon to 18'2 millon 


“a 3° per cent growth. At the 


same time, however, the labof force increased from 48,431,000 to 
51,878,000—a growth of 7 per cent. 

The Bureau's figures also show an increasing concentration of 
memberships in a few unions. Six groups—Teamsters, Auto Work- 
ers, Steel Workers, Machinists, Carpenters, Electrical Workers 
have a combined total of 6,400,000 members, or roughly one third 


of all union membership. 


Fortune 
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Ten Shortcuts to Trouble 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE? Here are some ways to find it, maybe 


sooner than you think: 


Don't ask for opinions. Just give yours. 
let subordinates and associates know you can do without 
them. 
Do all the thinking and planning yourself. 
Let people find out for themselves about changes that affect 
them. 
Hop on little offenses 
Keep subordinates guessing about how they're getting along. 
Avoid praising your men-——they might decide they re under- 
paid. 
Reprimand when youre steamed up-——anger adds power to 
your performance. 
Belitthe other people's suggestions——but if there are any good 
ones, steal them and use them yourself. 
Correct workers in the presence of others -it saves time and 
money and lets the men know youre the boss 
trom jots and bolts, published weekly by 
Dr. Hilton D. Shepherd. Fort Worth, Texas 


“| want my severance allowance!” 
NEA Journal 
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FACE TO FACE 
COMMUNICATION: 


By James Menzies Black 


ger of an Ohio company, over- 
heard one of his foremen say to 
an employee, “You've got to report 
to the infirmary. When a man gets 
hurt he goes to the doctor. It’s com- 
pany policy.” 

After the employee had left, 
shaking his head uncomprehend- 
ingly, Masters walked over to the 
foreman. 

“What's company policy?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oh, the guy got his finger 
caught beneath some tubing. Tore 
his nail halfway off. He didn't 
want to go to the infirmary. Said 
it wasn't serious. I told him it was 
policy, that he had to go. I guess 
he didn't like it much.” 


MASTERS, the plant mana- 
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“Do you know why it is policy 
to send an injured employee to the 
infirmary?” Masters asked. 

“Sure,” said the foreman. “We 
want to make sure an employee 
gets proper medical attention when 
he’s hurt. That fellow works with 
grease—he could get an infection 
that would lay him up for a few 
days. Hed lose money and wed 
lose his services. We don't want 
anything like that to happen if we 
can prevent it.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sakes, why 
didn't you tell the man that? Why 
didn't you explain that you wanted 
him to go to the infirmary for his 
own protection instead of saying it 
was a matter of policy? I think 
you're just lazy. Its easier to say 
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something is a matter of policy than 
to give an.explanation. You re sup- 
posed to represent the company 
and explain its policies. You cer- 
tainly muffled the ball that time.” 


The tools of leadership 


Words, as the symbols of thought 
and emotion, are the tools of lead- 
ership. The successful leader is a 
skilled communicator, able to ex- 
press his ideas accurately and 
precisely. He understands that talk- 
ing to people is the way to get 
things done, and that communica- 
tions goes beyond mere verbal ex- 
pression. He communicates by his 
example and his attitudes. 

Knowine how to listen is the 
hasis of elective face-to-face 
munications. If you listen properly, 
you can tear down any barriers that 
may stand between you and your 
employees. You establish. a clim- 
ate that makes people receptive to 
your ideas, your directions, or your 
orders, for you have shown by 
your attitude that you are ap- 
proachable and sympathetic — to 
their suggestions and problems. Lis- 
tening is the Siamese twin of talking. 
It's your chance to learn the other 
fellow’s point of view, and it ts 
essential to sound communications. 


Talking to people 


You give your employees orders. 
explain company policy, 
them about their problems, disci- 


advise 


pline them when necessary, and 
appraise their performance. If you 
can communicate with your subor- 
dinates, you will find it easy to 
communicate all the way up the 
line. You can sell your boss ideas 
und keep him informed about what 
is going on in the department. You 
will be able to communicate with 
your associates effectively. In fact, 
there is no phase of your work that 
does not demand communications 
talent. Through | communications 
you develop an efhcient, cooperat- 
ing, working group. Finally. effec- 
tive communications the hall- 
mark of high morale. If your 
communications break down, you 
are lost as a leader, for you are 
out of touch with your subordinates. 


The art of communicating orders 


Giving orders requires real com- 
munications ability. Orders fre- 
quently miscarry because they are 
misunderstood. Certainly you know 
from experience how easy it ts for 
a subordinate to become contused 
about his instructions. Too often 
managers give incomplete or inade- 
quate instructions because they as- 
sume that the employee knows 
what is expected of him. Moreover, 
it as difficult and tedious to give a 
full explanation. For one thing, it 
means that you must think through 
the assignment before you can tell 
unother person how to do it—and 
that takes mental discipline. 


Ihis article has been adapted, with permission, from How fo Grow in: Management 


by James M. Black, * 


1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc 
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As one who must constantly com- 
municate with others, you cannot 
afford to make mistakes. You know 
that whatever you say may be car- 
ried out in its most literal sense, 
and if things go wrong, it is your 
fault. 

Order giving is part of the teach- 
ing process, and teaching is face-to- 
face communications. Your success 
depends on your employees’ ability 
to carry out your instructions. There 
are two things you must always 
keep in mind about an order: 

1. /t must be clear and under- 
standable. 

2. You must pay careful atten- 
tion to your manner and language 
when you give it. 

If you have trouble getting your 
orders carried out, examine what 
you are doing. Why don’t your in- 
structions convey your idea to the 
employee? What mistakes are you 
making? Perhaps you do not speak 
clearly. 

Or, perhaps, your directions do 
not follow a logical sequence, and 
they confuse the person who must 
act on them—especially if they are 
long and complicated. Consider 
your directions beforehand, and ar- 
range them in a simple, orderly 
form. 

Also, pay careful attention to the 
words you use. You must be flexi- 
ble and adapt your method to the 
situation and to the person. But in 
all cases, be polite and considerate, 
for abrupt or harsh commands in- 
cur resentment. The order phrased 
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as a request usually gets the best 
results. 

This check list may help you 
improve your ability to communi- 
cate orders: 


Ten commandments for 
communicating orders 


|. Be completely familiar with 
the assignment before you tell a 
subordinate to carry it out. 

2. Make sure that the employee 
to whom you give the assignment 
understands its objectives and the 
methods you want him to use. 

3. Take care in choosing the 
employee who will act on your 
order. Be sure that he has the abil- 
ity, intelligence, and experience to 
fulfill his task. Be equally careful 
in choosing your method of com- 
municating directions. 

4. Speak distinctly. Keep your 
orders precise and accurate, but 
don't overload the worker with a 
mass of detail. 

5. Make sure that the employee 
understands his instructions, before 
he begins his work. It doesn’t hurt 
to repeat directions or ask the em- 
ployee to repeat them, to make sure 
they are understood. 

6. Don't give too many orders at 
once. It only confuses. if your in- 
structions are complicated or in- 
volved, write them out. 

7. Make sure your orders are 
reasonable—that you have not put 
too heavy a burden on the worker. 
You will get very litthke done if you 
give a man more than he can do. 


8. If your subordinate is having 
difficulty understanding your or- 
ders, don’t. get angry, curse, or be- 
come sarcastic. Profanity or abuse 
are barriers to communications. 

9. Fit your method to the man. 
That is the human relations of 
communications. 

10. Be sure your orders do not 
conflict with previous orders, and 
that they follow the proper lines of 
authority. 


Communicating policy 

The manager who takes refuge be- 
hind a policy without explaining it 
is letting employees down, and he 
is letting his company down. To 
uphold policy properly you must 
interpret it intelligently. Only then 
do rules become real and meaning- 
ful. You interpret policy by the way 
you put it into action. If you are 
despotic, opinionated, abrupt, or 
inconsiderate, then in your hands, 
the policies of your company take 
on the same qualities. 

A good leader knows that any 
policy or rule that affects the em- 
ployee or his job must be under- 
standable. If the employee asks 
questions, it is up to the boss to 
give the answers. If he doesnt 
know, he should tind out from 
somebody who does. 


Communications in counseling 


Because of your leadership re- 
sponsibility, your subordinates 
come to you with all manner of 
problems, many of which have 


only a remote‘connection with their 
actual jobs. 

Your employees expect you to be 
sympathetic and understanding 
about these problems. 

Such consultation is both flatter- 
ing and challenging. The employee 
is offering you a golden opportun- 
ity to win his loyalty. Deep down, 
he probably doesn't expect a specti- 
lic solution to his problem—he 
may have even worked out his own 
answer and simply wants to check 
it against your thinking. If you 
listen sympathetically, you can be a 
great help to him, whether his 
problem involves something about 
his job or the fact that his mother- 
in-law has come to live at his 
house. 

Communications means under- 
viandine the other man’s problem. 
When you listen to an employee 
who has a problem or who ts wor- 
ried or dissatisfied about 
thing, try to put yourself in his 
place. Do your best to see the situa- 
tion as he sees it and answer him 
in words he understands. If you 
observe simple, basic rules, you can 
help other people express their feel- 
ings—a difficult trick in face-to- 
face communications. 

Here are some points to remem- 
ber when you're talking with an 
employee who has a problem: 

|. Let him talk; dont argue 
with him. 

2. Don't try to take immediate 
charge of the conversation. 

3. Show by your attitude that 


some- 
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you are sympathetic, and that you 
are doing your best to understand 
the problem as he understands it. 

4. Don't give advice on personal 
matters—certainly not until you 
have heard the entire story, and 
usually not at all. Any comments 
you do make should be general 
rather than specific, except in un- 
usual cases. Most times, your inter- 
est is all the employee wants. 

5. Don't ask probing questions, 
and never attempt to force answers. 

6. Try to see behind what the 
employee is saying. This will give 
you an insight on what he doesn't 
want to talk about. 

7. In a dispute on personal mat- 
ters between two or more employ- 
ees, don't take sides. 

8. Be sure the discussion is priv- 
ate. You dont want to embarrass 
the employee by making him talk 
about intimate matters before an 
audience. 

Y. Don't make moral judgments, 
regardless of your feelings, and 
never get mixed up in the domestic 
problems of a subordinate. 

lO. Do your communications 
job. Communicate both by your at- 
titude and by what you say that 
you appreciate the employee's prob- 
lem and want to help. 


Communications in discipline 

In the supervisor-employee rela- 
tionship, no phase of communica- 
tions is more important than know- 
ing how to discipline or reprimand. 
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Here you must draw upon all of 
your qualities of leadership—tact, 
fairness, objectivity, sensitivity, and 
the ability to explain. 

Proper discipline is educational. 
In fact, the primary meaning of the 
word itself is training, and the basic 
tool of training is communications. 
The manager who hands out arbi- 
trary rebukes or unexplained pun- 
ishments soon loses the respect of 
his subordinates. 

“Angry men” communicate only 
resentment. They fly off the handle 
when matters don't suit them and 
lash out at their subordinates left 
and right. Yet they don’t communi- 
cate. They only add to their reputa- 
tions as “office ogres,” whom peo- 
ple should avoid when they are in 
one of their moods. Subordinates 
consider that they can count on 
an outburst of temper periodically 
no matter what they do; therefore 
reprimands have little or no effect 
on them. 

It is easy to criticize, but ex- 
tremely difficult to criticize fairly 
and constructively. Your objective 
in discipline is to improve the per- 
formance of your subordinates be- 
cause they know you are interested 
in their development and _ their 
progress. 

The following ten principles may 
help you establish the right atmo- 
sphere for an effective reprimand: 

|. Be sure that you have a com- 
plete view of the problem. Try to 
see the case both from the employ- 


standpoint and the company’s. 

2. Remember when you repri- 
mand him that the act of a subordi- 
nate may not seem as serious to 
him as it does to you. , 

3. Don't blow your top and baw! 
out an assistant publicly. You may 
be communicating your displeasure, 
but you are also humiliating the em- 
ployee. And you communicate to 
everybody else that you have a bad 
temper which you cant control. 

4. Never prejudge situation. 
Dont give the answers before you 
hear the questions. Wait until the 
facts are in before you reprimand. 


5. Don't argue. Give the em- 
ployee a chance to tell his story, 
and listen while he tells it. Then 
base your decision on the facts. 


Make sure you can deine the of- 
fense or shortcoming accurately 
and clearly. That way, you can 
communicate the reasoning behind 
your decision. 

6. Dont preach or moralize. 
Nobody likes it. You won't get your 
point across that way, but you may 
create resentment. 

7. Dont make personal 
cisms like, “You could have done 
better.” You cant prove your 
claim, and often it leads you into a 
bootless, irrelevant argument. 

8. Be calm and judicial. He you 
let your emotions show, you are 


criti- 


communicating your own weak- 
nesses. If you are angry, watt until 
you cool off before you continue 


the discussion. Spontaneous disci- 


pline or a _ hot-tempered rebuke 
destroys effective communications. 

Y. Develop a sensitivity to other 
people. This will help you to recog- 
nize danger spots in delivering a 
reprimand. 

10. Know your subordinates and 
apply discipline accordingly. Subor- 
dinates will communicate _ their 
needs to you if you are perceptive 
enough to see them. 


Communications in 
performance reviews 


Employees want to know how 
they stand. And its up to you to 
tell them. 

Appraising an employees  per- 
formance ts no job for an amateur. 
If a subordinate has done well it's 
eusy to praise him. It's much harder 
to criticize constructively. In order 
to appraise a subordinates job 
effectively you have to have an 
intimate knowledge of the 
You cannot rely simply on im- 
pressions. 

Employees want fair criticism, 
for it helps them improve them- 
selves. But they demand that it be 
based on broad fact, not on one 
isolated instance the boss happens 
to remember. 

How do you appraise someone 
who is generally a good worker, 


facts. 


but needs some correction? Why 
not plan your talk with him? 
You can start off by praising his 
strong points, and showing that you 
appreciate them. Then discuss his 
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weaknesses, not arbitrarily, but co- 
operatively—so that he realizes 
that you are anxious to help him. 
A good discussion should lead to a 
workable solution, and _ should, 
therefore, end on a positive note. 


have the opportunity to practice 
every day. If you define your ob- 
jectives, you will have no trouble 
in taking steps to improve your 
ability to reach them. The best way 
to start off is to analyze yourself. Try 


Communications is one art you the test below as a beginning. 


DO YOU KNOW HOW TO GET ACROSS? 

This short test will help you appraise your ability. There are iive 
statements. Give yourself 20 points for each description that applies 
to you. If you're “communications-wise” you should wind up with a 
score of at least 80. 


1. J fully understand that my attitude is important to the climate 
of communications in my department. 1 realize, too, that there must 
be mutual respect before there can be understanding between people, 
for cooperation is based upon respect. 

2. fam sympathetic and a good listener. 1 know that it is up to me 
to draw out the employee to get his point of view. 

3. | make certain that my orders, my instructions, and my explana- 
tions are perfectly clear to my subordinates. | am patient and have 
no objection to repeating what I have said when it ts necessary. | 
understand that fuzzily phrased directions or incomplete orders are 
confusing. | have a precise idea of what I want done, and before 
| give an order I have considered how to explain it. 

4. 1 know that effective communication requires mutual interests. 
Therefore, I try to show the employee how his individual interest is 
tied up in our common problems. 

5. | explain both immediate and long-range goals when I issue in- 
structions. | understand that good communications must be well 
planned in terms of the present and the future. When I talk to people 
today, | think ahead to the effect my remarks will have tomorrow. 


KNOWLEDGE ts the only instrument of production that ts not subject 


to diminishing returns. 
J. M. CLARK 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


about 


C= INTO MY OFFICE at 2:00 
tomorrow. We're going to con- 


duct a brainstorming session on 

. This request is being heard 
more and more frequently by men 
in Management positions. When 
you hear these words, certain ques- 
tions may come to your mind. 
What ts brainstorming? What are 
the rules? What is this “hitehhik- 
ing” business? Does brainstorming 
really work? 

Knowing the answers to such 
questions will help you to be a bet- 
ter participant and will also make 
you more qualified to. conduct a 
brainstorming session. 

1. What is brainstorming? 

Brainstorming is cooperative 
thinking by a group directed to- 
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By A. Conrad Posz 
Michigan State University 


ward the solution of a specific prob- 
lem, using certain techniques to 
stimulate the imagination and factl- 
itate the expression of ideas. Other 
definitions might be: creative co- 
operation by a group, or a device 
for stimulating the production of 
ideas. 

2. What are the rules for 
brainstorming? 

[here are four basic rules: 1) 
Withhold any criticism of ideas. 
2) Welcome “free wheeling’—the 
wilder the ideas, the better. 3) 
Quantity is desirable—build as long 
a list of suggestions as possible in 
the given time. 4) Try to combine 
und improve ideas. 

3. Does brainstorming work? 

Unless you have participated in 
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a well-run brainstorming session, 
you may find it hard to believe 
that this is a creative technique. 
Almost everyone who does partici- 
pate is surprised at how freely ideas 
flow, how people get out of the rut 
of traditional thinking, and how 
many ideas are produced in a short 
time. | have seen many unbelievers 
become enthusiastic supporters after 
one or two experiences in well-run 
groups. 

Of course, you can expect that 
only 5 to 10 per cent of the ideas 
that come from a_ brainstorming 
session will be practical; new ideas 
are hard to come by. But in spite 
of all the “fluff,” the many good 
ideas are well worth the short time 
it takes to produce them. 

4. Why 


work? 


does brainstorming 

a) One of the main reasons 
brainstorming works is the permis- 
sive atmosphere of the session: You 
can present any idea without fear 
of being told that you can't think 
Straight, that you are way off base, 
that you aren't practical. Each per- 
son in the group is assured that 
his ideas will be listened to with 
respect. 

b) This suspension of judgment, 
with the emphasis on free wheeling 
and wild ideas, helps people to get 
out of a rut. Giving your imagina- 
tion a free hand (even a_ push) 
will help you go beyond the com- 
mon, traditional solutions that fre- 
quently inhibit creative thinking. 

Rapid-fire—almost. free-asso- 
ciational—thinking stimulating. 


. 
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Ideas 
sometimes come so fast that one 
person can't write them all down. 


One idea sparks another. 


(Incidentally, the group should 
have at least one secretary—often 
called a scribe—who takes down 
the ideas as fast as they come. 
With very productive groups, some 
brainstormers use a scribe for each 
two or three people, or have shield- 
ed tape recorders for each two 
people. ) 

3. How many people should 
be in a brainstorming group? 

Brainstorming has been prac- 
ticed with groups ranging from two 
to several hundred. However, the 
best results are usually produced 
with groups averaging from five to 
fifteen. 

6. How long should a brain- 
storming session last? 
~ Some people never continue more 
than ten minutes. Others allow the 
group to continue until it has run 
out of ideas. I have found 20 to 30 
minutes best. If more time might be 
needed, it is a good idea to break 
up the problem into smaller ques- 
tions that can be handled in a 30- 
minute session. Continuing too long 
is fatiguing, and participants tend 
to lose interest On the other hand, 
if the time is too short, people will 
present only the superficial and fa- 
miliar solutions. It ts usually only 
after these have been stated that 
people begin to dig deeper and pre- 
sent new ideas. 

7. Who should be involved in 
brainstorming sessions? 

Anyone from the janitor up to 


the company president can partici- 
pate, but its not usually practical 
to cross job levels. Don't. make up 
a group of vice-presidents and fore- 
men. The foremen may hold back 
on. wild ideas because they are 
afraid of what the vice-presidents 
will think of them. And, of course, 
the reverse is true. The brass will 
hesitate to throw out wild ideas for 
fear that their subordinates will de- 
cide they don't have much sense. 

It is possible, however, for a per- 
son at a higher level of super- 
vision to conduct brainstorming ses- 
sions with people at a lower level, 
provided he has good rapport with 
the people involved. He may haye 
to take extra time to convince the 
members: of the group that their 
ideas are wanted—the wilder the 
better—and that they will not be 
judged during the session. 

It is a good idea to have people 
who are well informed about the 
problem plus some people who 
know very little about it. The peo- 
ple who dont know the problem 
bring a fresh outlook to the session. 
This just might enable them to sug- 
vest novel solutions that an expert 
would probably have turned down 
in advance; or they may at least 
suvgest a.new approach. 

What is “hitchhiking”? 

Hitchhiking is a brainstorm word 
that refers to the technique of im- 
proving on or adding to an idea 
that has already been expressed. 
This usually happens immediately 
after the idea ts expressed. A com- 
mon practice is to have the person 


who wants to hitchhike get the at- 
tention of the chairman by saying 
“hitchhike.” or by snapping his fin- 
gers. The chairman and the group 
then give this person the chance to 
improve or add to the idea imme- 
diately. 

9. Is there any personal value 
in participating in brainstorm- 
ing? 

Definitely. Many -feel that the 
side effects are more. important 
than the actual solutions to a spe- 
cific problem. You might accept an 
Invitation to brainstorm as an op- 
portunity to improve yourself in one 
of these ways: 1) by 
your imagination; 2) by increasing 


exercising 


your fluency in producing ideas; 3) 
by developing a creative attitude 
toward your problems; 4) by con- 
trolling your tendency to judge an 
idea too soon; 5) by freeing your- 
self trom habitual or traditional 
ways of thinking; 6) by freeing 
yourself from the fear of being 
wrong; 7) by increasing your will- 
ingness to accept and be tolerant of 
new ideas and the people who pro- 
pose them. 

10. W hat are “killer phrases”? 

Killer phrases are statements that 
tend to block or kill creative effort. 
They are common reactions to new 
ideas. The name is applied to state- 
ments like 

“That's a swell idea, but 

“It's against company policy.” 

“What will the boss think?” 

“We've never done anything like 

that before.” 
“We've tried that before.” 
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These are just a few of the state- 
ments that you have probably heard 
and have probably used yourself. 
You can see how they would put a 
damper on a person's desire to be 
creative. 

Il. Are there difficulties in 
using brainstorming? | 

Yes. Perhaps the major difficulty 
is in trying to use the ideas that 
have come out of the session. As- 
suming that a group lists 75 ideas 
during a session, how should these 
embryonic solutions be processed? 
Few companies or organizations 
have worked out any satisfactory 
way. 

One of the complications is that 
few ideas presented in a_ brain- 
storming session will be practical 
in themselves. The creative process 
doesn’t end with an idea presented 
in the group—it really starts there. 
Each idea must be examined care- 
fully to see if it can be made work- 
able. Unless creativity is in opera- 
tion during this processing of ideas, 
the best leads may be overlooked 
and discarded. 

A second major difficulty lies in 
the selection and wording of prob- 
lems to be discussed. It is simple 
to advise, “Choose a specific prob- 
lem rather than a general one.” 
But, when you sit down to choose 
a specific problem, you will fre- 
quently find that the task is tre- 
mendous, and may lead away from 
the real problem. Another pitfall is 
choosing problems that might bet- 
ter be attacked by individuals. 
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Avoid problems that involve com- 
plicated mathematics, involved pro- 
cedures, or lengthy explanations, 
because they may cause the session 
to bog down. 

Preventing some people from 
judging is almost impossible. How 
do you handle these people? They 
can ruin a brainstorming session if 
you allow them to continue. Yet the 
supervisor can hardly tell them to 
“shut up or get out.” One suggestion 
that may help is for the chairman 
to ring a bell whenever a person 
Starts to judge. The bell is imper- 
sonal. It won't cause antagonism, 
yet it will stop the judgment. 

12. Are there any dangers in 
using brainstorming? 

The dangers do not lie in brain- 
storming itself, but in the attitudes 
some people develop toward it. 
Some critics consider brainstorming 
a crutch that people use instead of 
individual thinking. Let’s say that 
you have found a_ brainstorming 
session rewarding; you got ideas 
that-you might not have developed 
alone. You might begin to lean on 
brainstorming, and to stop trying 
to be creative by yourself. In other 
words, you might begin to feel that 
this is the only way to solve prob- 
lems. 

A sensible way to combat this 
danger would be to combine the 
two methods. First, think about the 
problem by yourself; second, if you 
havent found a_ good solution, 
brainstorm with a group and con- 
tribute the ideas you have already 
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listed; and third, attack the problem 
by yourself again after the group 
meeting and add any new ideas 
that may come to you. 

13. Can I use brainstorming 
in my department? 

If you are looking for solutions 
to problems in your department, 
what better source of ideas than 
the men who are involved? What ts 
your problem? Cutting the amount 
of scrap in a particular operation? 
Reducing absenteeism? Tardiness? 
Abuse of machines’ much 
down time on a machine? Improv- 
ing service at stock centers? Get a 
group of employees involved in the 
problem and brainstorm with 
them. Each employee is a potential 
source of ideas. 

What results can you expect’ 
First, you can anticipate a little re- 
luctance. Second, once you con- 
vince employees that you are in- 
terested in their ideas and want 
them to express themselves without 
criticism from you, expect a flood of 
ideas. Third, you can expect im- 
proved morale, for the employees 
know that management ts interested 
in them and their opinions. Fourth, 
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because you have stimulated their 
imaginations, and encouraged them 
to think creatively, you can expect 
many more suggestions submitted 
either informally or through your 
Suggestion system. 

Beware! If you are not really 
interested in workers’ ideas, or in 
changing the conditions discussed, 
or tn rewarding workers for their 
ideas (by recognition or otherwise ), 
then don't brainstorm with them. 
If-you do brainstorm, inform them 
about the progress of their ideas, 
and let them know you appreciate 
their help. 

More questions? 

You may still not have all of 
your questions answered. But these 
answers should encourage you to 
participate in brainstorming ses- 
sions if you have the chance, and to 
try them out with fellow supervisors 
or workers in your company. 

Learning what brainstorming is 
und how it operates can make you 
better able to participate in ses- 
sions, better able to conduct them, 
and more likely to be creative in 
your general to supervis- 
ory problems. 


LOOKING FOR WAYS to make report and letter writing casier? You 


can do it, 

remember these five basic rules: 
|. Be brief. 

Be clear. 

Be courteous. 

Be correct. 

Be complete. 


A 


savs The Palm, a British business publication, if you 
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By Henriette F. Davidge 


General Engineering Laboratory, General Electric Company 


INGRATULATIONS! You have just 

hired a human being. Your 
new “equipment” will be smooth- 
running and highly productive if 
you follow these simple instruc- 
tions. 

Your equipment ts provided with 
six parts which have been particu- 
larly designed for efficient action. 
The descriptions of these parts have 
been highly simplified—almost to 
the point of absurdity; this is to fa- 
cilitate understanding without be- 
coming overtechnical. 

Eyes: The eyes (a) of this equip- 
ment are so trained that they miss 
very little. They are capable of 
seeing, of reading, and of observ- 
ing. (Everything they see is con- 
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veyed to the “visual centers” of e, 
the brain, by means of optic tracts 
and fibers. ) 

Ears: (b) These are sensitive re- 
ceivers of your words. Great care, 
then, should be taken to make sure 
that the words you utter are worthy 
of your managerial status. (Trans- 
mission to the brain is almost in- 
Stantaneous. ) 

Mouth: This is an -oritice (c) 
through which will pass the ideas 
originating in your new equipment. 
Encouragement of those ideas 
which you feel have possibilities au- 
tomatically affects f, the heart. 
which is a veritable spring of en- 
thusiasm. Such encouragement, of 
course, calls for great discernment. 


cw | 
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pee Note: You will find that 
this apparatus is provided with 
built-in self-motivation. However. 
undue squelching will cause this 
type of motivation § to 
Therefore, use cold water sparingly 
and wisely. 

Because of deeply rooted work- 
ing habits, this apparatus may take 
a long time before allowing dis- 
couragement to set in. Slowly but 
surely, however, poor management 
can succeed in making this possible. 
Important matters, therefore, should 
not be tabled indetinitely of re- 
peatedly if you wish to achieve 
maximum operation or coopera- 
tion. 

Nose: Through the nose (d), this 
apparatus can detect pettiness, dis- 
crimination, insincerity, buck pass- 
ing, and faulty use of politics. 

Brain: It is through the brain (¢) 
that your human apparatus has the 


faculty of speech and the power of 


‘reasoning, concentration, and ap- 


preciation. In this region, the mind 
interprets the findings of the senses. 

Heart: (f) This works in combi- 
nation with the mind for the bal- 
anced best interest of any task per- 
formed by your human apparatus. 
Both the heart and the mind are 
interpreters of environment and 
form the basis for sound contribu- 
tions. 

The output of this human ap- 
paratus can vary from purely man- 
ual to highly intellectual. Keen 
awareness of these outputs is es- 
sential before you can determine 
the best use of the special qualities 


_of your equipment. 


There are no specific installation 
instructions for this equipment, 
since it will operate most efficiently 
when given freedom of 
However, the general location must 
be in a climate of frankness, fair- 
ness, confidence, and mutual re- 
spect. 

Lastly, maximum operating effi- 
ciency’ will be insured if you, as 
manager, realize that your 


action. 


\ quid 
pro quo philosophy is one that ts 
held by your human = apparatus 
also. 

We congratulate you again on 
your employment of a brilliant engi- 
neering achievement—a human be- 
ing. If treated properly, it should 
render many 
years. @ 


good service for 
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By David Packard 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 


BELIEVE THAT we are well on 
3a way toward the develop- 
ment of a code of ethics ior man- 
agement. Individuals can and, of 
course, do have ethics; yet only 
when a large number of individuals 
join under a common code can high 
Objectives be achieved. Individual 
businesses have codes of ethics, 


Management many of them quite adequate, yet 


they, too, will fulfill the objectives 


—: they seek only when and if the 
ODE * large majority of them join together 
a under a common code. 


Let me briefly suggest a few 


eh tenets which might make up this 
0 : code. They come from statements 


business leaders have made in the 


| l.st few years. 
ETHICS ie One tenet should be to do the 
job of managing, first and fore- 
most, to make a contribution to 


society. If a job is service, it should 
: be the best possible service, ori- 
7 ented toward the public welfare. If 
| it is a product, it should be the 
best possible product in its price 
class. This is, of course, precisely 
what the most successful businesses 


do. 
sree A second tenet should be to rec- 
ognize the dignity and individuality 
of every employee—to give em- 
ployees the opportunity to share in 
make possible; to provide job secu- 
rity based on their performance; 
and to recognize their need for per- 
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sonal satisfaction that comes from 
a sense of accomplishment. 

This concept has achieved some 
acceptance. It must be emphasized 
that the objective ts not just to 
make the company more efficient, 
although that will certainly be the 
result. This ethic, however it is ex- 
pressed, must be based solidly on 
the proposition that labor is not a 
commodity to be bought and sold 
in the marketplace. 

The third tenet has to do with 
our responsibility. to society at 
large. Our freedom of action is pos- 
sible because of our system of gov- 
ernment. Many of the things we 
use in our day-to-day work have 
come about because the frontiers of 
knowledge have been pushed back 
by our great universities. Our 
churches and schools play a great 
part in the intellectual and moral 
training on which we rely every 
day. We must support these institu- 
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tions in our free society with all the 
Strength at our command. 

The fourth tenet in our code 
should be directed toward a better 
understanding of the nature of 
profit. Profit is the monetary meas- 
ure of our contribution to society. 
It is the difference between the 
value of the goods and services we 
give to society, and the value we 
take from it. Profit is the insurance 
we have that our business will con- 
tinue to grow and flourish. With a 
good profit, we can meet our obli- 
gations’ to our customers, to em- 
ployees, to stockholders, and to the 
public. 

| hope we can continue to put 
more effort on the why of business, 
to work to develop a well-defined 
code of ethics for management. The 
code must be based, as must: all 
lasting codes, upon the attainment 


of a high objective—the preserva- 
tion of liberty. @ 


“Whom’s calling, please?” 
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DISCIPLINE 


is the foreman’s job! 


Before a foreman takes disciplinary action, should he stop to con- 
sider whether it would be sustained by an arbitrator? Or is this 
only “the weak supervisor's excuse for doing nothing’? Following is 
a letter evoked by Thomas C. Kent's recent article, “How Would 
an Arbitrator Rule?” (SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, January, 1958) 
—and the author's reply. 


To THE Epitor: 

In industrial organization, 
discipline has as much effect 
upon the chances of success as any 
other human factor—and the dis- 
cipline of the largest number of 
workers is the responsibility of the 
front-line plant or office super- 
visor. 

He must know that the employ- 
ees for whom he is responsible will 
report for work regularly, on time, 
and without unnecessary absences; 
that they will do a fair day’s work; 
that they will follow his orders and 
instructions—without delays, bick- 
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ering, or hedging; that they will co- 
oper:te with their fellow employ- 
ees; and that, in general, they will 
conduct themselves in a reasonable 
and orderly manner. If he is a com- 
petent supervisor and carefully fol- 
lows the basic principles of good 
human relations, he will probably 
go a long way toward attaining pre- 
ventive discipline. 

But, when the foreman decides 
that a situation does require disci- 
plinary action, what must he con- 
sider? Very brietly, he must ask: 
Did he carefully obtain all the facts, 
and impartially and calmly weigh 
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of course, 


include, 
questions of company rules and 


them? These 
policies, precedent, and the em- 
ployee’s record. Has he determined 
what effect his action or inaction 
will have on the company, on em- 
ployees generally, on his depart- 
ment, and on the man himself? But 
need the foreman really ask him- 
self, as Mr. Thomas C. Kent recom- 
mended, “How would an arbitrator 
rule? Would he back me up?” 

In the first place, labor-relations 
experts with many years’ experience 
in presenting either managements 
or umions arguments in arbitration 
cannot infallibly predict the award 
of an arbitrator. This is true of all 
types of litigation—criminal, civil, 
and arbitrational. If it were not, 
our court dockets would not be 
loaded, and there would be little 
or no arbitration. 

Second, why does higher man- 
agement want a foreman to take 
disciplinary action? Not to win an 
arbitration case. That ts actually 
the least of the problems. The im- 
portant matters are maintaining con- 
tinuity of operations, keeping a sat- 
isfactory work pace, maintaining 
discipline among a group of men, 
and protecting the company’s prop- 
erty and the employees safety. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, decisions 
must be made promptly to accom- 
plish these objectives. It is desir- 
able, of course, that time be al- 
lowed for calm consideration and 
detailed investigation, but this ts not 
always practicable. When a _ fore- 


man’s authority is being challenged, 
when production is being threatened 
with a slowdown or a complete 
cessation, when the operation of a 
tremendously expensive piece of 
equipment is being jeopardized, im- 
mediate and decisive action is often 
the only acceptable course. 

With these things to consider, 
should the foreman be burdened 
with the additional worry, “How 
would an arbitrator rule?” This 
would be the weak supervisor's ex- 
cuse for doing nothing. It would 
be a question mark to disturb the 
bold supervisor and make him un- 
necessarily and harmfully hesitant. 
Decisions regarding scheduling, 
long-term job assignments, promo- 
tions, demotions, and layoffs can be 
made jointly with the personnel ex- 
perts; and how the arbitrator would 
rule con then be considered. Most 
disciplinary matters do not adapt 
themselves to such leisurely treat- 
ment. 

So a foreman’s action is occa- 
sionally reversed arbitration? 
Does it really matter so much? Or 
if he ts reversed before arbitration 
(which ts more likely if the case ts a 
weak one), ts it an earth-shaking 
event? Isnt it much more impor- 
taunt for the foreman to know that 
he has the authority to act and the 
confidence of higher management 
that he will act for the general 
good? 

Use of actual afbitration cases for 
supervisory training excellent. 
But the value lies in reviewing real- 
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life problems, studying how trouble 
can be avoided, and analyzing tech- 
niques. The arbitrator's award, as 
such, is of secondary importance 
at most. 

A foreman overruled time after 
time would, of course, lose face, 
but this is hardly likely. Foremen 
learn fast. If the supervisor has 
been even’ nearly adequately 
trained, reversals will be rare; and 
usually the worst that will occur 
will be some slight softening of his 
disciplinary action. 

The foreman who is asked to 


place himself in the shoes of a per- 
sonnel expert and to ask before 
taking action, “How would an arbi- 
trator rule? Would he back me 
up?” is given the incentive to do 
nothing. For he will feel that while 
his positive action will be evalu- 
ated, his inaction will not. The end 
result may be that the company 
reaps a harvest of misconduct from 
the seeds of indecision it has sown. 
—FRANK C. MANSFIELD 

Assistant to Division Manager 
Madison Division 

The Dow Chemical Company 


Mr. Kent’s Comment 


R. MANSFIELD IS, of course, 
M. completely orthodox in his 
comment. 

As he says, in any disciplinary 
Situation the supervisor has two 
choices: to act—or not. 

“How Would an Arbitrator Rule?” 
stressed the need for good decisions 
(disciplinary and otherwise) that 
would not later be upset by an arbi- 
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trator. It stressed the need, in other 

words, for the supervisor to act— 

but with regard for his union con- 

tract and for management backing 
on the decisions he makes. 

If he doesn't act—he wont be a 

supervisor long. 

—TwHoMaAS C. KENT 

Director of Personnel 

Daisy Manufacturing Company 


‘ mh —Wall St. Journal 
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Arbitration Scorecard 
DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS are by far the biggest cause of disagree- 
ment between management and labor, according to a recent report 
of the American Arbitration Association. In 1,183 arbitration cases 
involving 1,728 separate grievances, here are the eight most com- 


mon sources of difficulty: 


Issue Number of Cases 
107 


The five most common reasons for disciplinary action are absen- 
tecism, dishonesty, insubordination, leaving the job without per- 
mission, and refusal to perform job assignments. A few of the 
cases in the last category apparently represent attempts by em- 
ployees to test the -meaning of certain portions of their contracts. 
Most of the discipline cases relate to the personality problems 
and work habits of individual employees. 

AAA's findings suggest that disciplinary actions short of dis- 
charge usually stand a good chance of being upheld by arbitrators. 
Management won 56.3 per cent of the cases where discipline 
other than firing was challenged. Grievances were upheld in one 
third of the cases: and “divided” awards were handed down in 
about one tenth. Even in cases involving outright discharge, arbi- 
trators upheld the firings in 46.4 per cent of the cases. Reinstate- 
ment with full back pay was ordered in only 18.7 per cent. In 
the others, divided awards were given. 

Seniority ranks second as a source of grievances. Most disputes 
concern attempts by employees to exercise seniority in order to 
avoid layoff or gain some advantage, such as a promotion. The 
question usually was whether the senior employee had the neces- 
sary “ability and qualifications” as defined in the contract. 

Management came out on top in the majority of seniority dis- 
putes. Grievances were denied in 54.8 per cent of the cases; 
upheld in 42.2 per cent; and partly upheld, partly denied, in 3 
per cent. 


~-Lahor Policy and Practice (The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.) 
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DID YOU KNOW. 
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Scale of Values: What do most supervisors mean when they talk 
about “getting ahead”? In an attempt to find out, the Research 
Institute of America asked 724 managers. Here are the features 
rated most important: money—27 per cent; job security—25 per 
cent; responsibility—19 per cent; initiative—16 per cent. Three 
out of four supervisors rated their chances of getting ahead only 
fair to good, although 15 per cent thought they were excellent. 


Heart Help: Workers who undergo even serious and complicated 
heart surgery can return to work after their operations, reports the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. A survey conducted 
by the Massachusetts Division of Vocational Rehabilitation points 
out that of 101 patients who underwent cardiac surgery in that 
state, 74 went back to work and 1|5 are expected to return to their 
jobs soon. Members of the group, consisting of men and women 
from 18 to 60 years old, hold jobs ranging from potato-chip packer 
to bus driver. 


Satisfied Workers: Suprisingly enough, four out of five men 
would go right on working even if they were to inherit enough 
money to keep them comfortably for the rest of their lives. A 
nationwide study by the University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research concludes further that most would continue with 
their present line of work. 


Insurance Item: More workers were covered by group-insurance 
plans in 1957 than ever before. Group policies increased 265 per 
cent in the seven years since 1950, and rose 15 per cent last year, 
reports the Health Insurance Institute. Much of the increase has 
been due to the growth in the number of small companies that now 
insure their employees. 


Lifeline: Man's longevity, as measured by his life expectancy at 
birth, is increasing every year. In the United States, it has risen 
during the past 60 years at a rate of six months of additional life 
expectancy annually. 
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| SH. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


Building Boom: About 2.8 million skilled workers, one third of 
ull those employed in the United States, have jobs in the building 
trades. Experts predict a rapidly growing shortage of building 
specialists in the next ten years, when construction is expected to 
increase 40 to SO per cent. Right now, about 80,000 apprentices 
are trained annually, but deaths and retirements alone create 
§0,000 to 60,000 job openings each year. 


The Mechanical Cupboard: Nine out of ten of the 417 American 
industrial firms surveyed by Mill & Factory Magazine use vending 
machines for in-plant distribution of food. About 30 per cent say 
that machines are the only source of food in the plant; in the others, 
automatic feeding devices supplement a company cafeteria. The 
machines stock a great variety of products, including hot and cold 
foods and beverages, cigarettes, candy, and in some instances, 
even stockings. 


Attitudes and Accidents: [he tangible value of good human rela- 
tions is pointed up by the report of psychologists Anthony Davids 
and James T. Mahoney in the Journal of Applied Psychology. In 
a Study of male employees at the Process Engineering Corporation, 
in Massachusetts, the psychologists tind that employees with nega- 
tive attitudes toward their jobs tend to be significantly more acci- 
dent prone than others. The study shows also that workers in the 
high accident group are “significantly lower” than the average in 
optimism and loyalty. 


Purchasing Power: [odiay s breadwinner must carn $6,457 a year 
to match the purchasing power of a $3,000-a-year salary in 1939. 
The National Industrial Conference Board reports that a married 
worker with two children who earned $3,000 in 1939 paid $30 
in federal income and social-security taxes and brought home 
$2.970. That same worker in 1958 must earn enough to pay 
Uncle Sam $722, and also forfeit $2,765 in purchasing power, be- 
fore he can spend an equivalent amount. 
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OWARD MOSS, 38, was installing 
H a countertop in his kitchen 
when fumes from the container of 
contact cement he was using were 
ignited by a pilot light on the stove. 
The resulting explosion and fire cost 
Howard several weeks recovering 
from burns in a_ hospital plus 
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By Lydia Strong 


Most home-repair accidents 
can be prevented. 


$1,500 to refurnish and redecorate 
his kitchen. 

Bill Beaver is more the outdoor 
type. He climbed a ladder to fix 
a loose shingle in the roof, found 
he'd misjudged the spot, and leaned 
over a foot too far to the right. The 
ladder collapsed, but fortunately 
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Bill fell on the grass instead of the 
cement driveway. All he broke was 
his ankle. 

Disabling accidents occur in the 
home at the rate of over 4 million 
a year, at an annual cost to Ameri- 
can families of well over $1 billion. 
Home Sweet Home accounts for 
three times as many accidents as 
the menacing highway, more than 
twice as many as industry, including 
the most difficult and dangerous 
occupations. More men than wom- 
en are killed, even though men 
spend less time around the house. 

Here's another interesting pecu- 
liarity about home accidents: Al- 
though only about 6 families out of 
10 in the United States live in pri- 
vate homes, these families have 9 
out of 10 home accidents, accord- 
ing to a survey by the Institute for 
Safer Living of the American Lia- 
bility Insurance Company. 

One reason for this is fairly ob- 
vious: In an apartment, the land- 
lord usually has to do basi¢ repairs 
or improvements, and he generally 
calls in professionals. In a private 
home there's financial and some- 
times social pressure on the home- 
owner to “do it himself.” 

A survey by the Institute showed 
that 7 outof 10 families in private 
homes do their own carpentry re- 
pairs (and 115,000 disabling inju- 
ries a year result). Seven out of 
10 replace broken windows and 
panes (and 95,000 get hurt). Three 
out of 5 paint the outside of their 
houses (and 76,000 are hurt). And 


so it runs on, to a depressing total 
of 750,000 injuries a year as a re- 
sult of do-it-yourself activities. 
Does this mean that you shouldn't 
“do it yourself’? Not necessarily. 
It certainly does indicate, though, 


that home repairs and improve- 
ments should be handled with the 
same attention to safety that pre- 
vails in most industries today. 

And, just as you wouldn't let any- 
one but an expert repair a complex 
office or factory machine, you will 
probably find that it pays to call in 
an expert for the more complex re- 
pairs around the house. 


What goes up may come 
down—hard 

More than half the do-it-yourself 
accidents are caused by falls from 
ladders, says the. Institute. In other 
words, if you could leave ladders 
alone, you would eliminate half of 
your do-it-yourself safety hazards. 
But most homes just aren't built 
that way. Whether the job is wash- 
ing the ceiling or cleaning the rain 
gutter or putting up storm windows, 
you frequently find yourself on a 
ladder. 

In fact, the ladder might be con- 
sidered an auxiliary set of steps that 
you can carry around your home 
and use where needed. It can be 
just about as safe as the stairs, if it 
is placed and used properly. 

Here are some suggestions to 
help you eliminate most of the 
risks: 

First. make sure the ladder is in 
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good condition. Store it horizontally 
in a clean, dry place, away from 
excessive heat. Use clear lacquer, 
varnish, or linseed oil to preserve 
the surface—not paint, because 
paint could cover up defects. 

Check the condition of the lad- 
der before you use it. Watch out 
particularly for loose steps or rungs 
that are wet or oily. 

Your condition is equally im- 
portant. Never climb a ladder if 
you're dizzy, ill, or headachy. Wear 
sturdy shoes, with firm, strong, non- 
skid soles. Women especially should 
be warned against high heels, long 
skirts, or tight skirts that impede 
free motion. 

Having made sure that both you 
and the ladder are in good shape, 
your next move is to place it prop- 
erly in the spot where you want to 
use it. 

In placing a_ stepladder, make 
sure that the side braces latch. 

In leaning a_ straight ladder 
against a wall, be sure that the dis- 
tance between the foot of the lad- 
der and the bottom of the wall. is 
approximately one quarter the 
height of the ladder; for example, 
if the ladder is 28 feet long, the 
base should be 7 feet from the 
building. The ladder should stand 
on a firm, level, nonslippery sur- 
face. If the surface isn't level, you 
can level it by using substantial, 
nonskid blocking (Figure 1). On a 
concrete or gravel surface, you can 
prevent slipping by driving a stake 
into the ground between the ladder 
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and the building and tying the feet 
of the ladder to the stake with a 
piece of rope (Figure 2). 

Now you are ready to use the 
ladder. Climb slowly and steadily; 
come down immediately if the lad- 
der shifts or sways. Any such move- 
ment is a sign of improper place- 
ment. 

Don't stretch. Work within con- 
venient arm's length of the ladder 
without bending to the right or left. 

Don't carry tools in your hands 
while climbing a ladder. Either put 
the tools in your pocket, or use «a 
line to haul them up after you get 
to the top (Figure 3). 

The old sailors’ slogan, “One 
hand for the ship, one hand for 
yourself” applies to ladders, too, 
Hold on with one hand, or at least 
have it in a position to grasp the 
ladder instantly. 

Many people are careful on a 
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Figure 1: Stand ladder at 
angle to develop. greatest 
strength without falling. 
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tall ladder, but not on a short one. 
That's why there are many more 
ladder falls from heights of 10 feet 
or less than from heights above 10 
feet—and you can be badly hurt, 
even in a short fall. 


Use tools right 

Thirteen million American handy- 
men have home workshops; more 
than a quarter of a million annually 
suffer disabling injuries while using 


Figure 2: Secure the ladder to 
prevent slipping on concrete 
or gravel surface. 


home power tools or hand tools. 
Two out of three of these injuries 
are caused by power tools—and al- 
most all the injuries could be avoid- 
ed by proper installation, mainte- 
nance, and handling. 

Choosing tools. When you 
buy a new power tool, insist on one 
that is fully equipped with safety 
guards. All moving wheels and 
belts should be enclosed; this in- 
cludes band-saw blades and circu- 


Figure 3: Don’t carry tools. 
Haul them up with a line. 


lar saws. All electrically operated 
equipment should bear the seal of 
the Underwriters Laboratories. 

Buy sturdy hand tools with good 
handles—and buy as many as you 
need. The man who tries to sub- 
Stitute a screwdriver for a chisel ts 
asking for an accident. 

2. Installation. heavy tool 
needs a sturdy bench, built to bring 
it to proper working height. Leave 
plenty of space around the bench 
to accommodate the work. 

Machine motors should be pow- 
efed through a separate, enclosed 
switch that can be locked open 
when not in use. This—plus a lock 
on the workshop—will prevent chil- 
dren from operating power units 
until they know how. 

Hang hand tools on a wall rack 
or cabinet, with each one readily 
accessible. It's annoying and dan- 
gerous to have to sort through a 
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pile to find the tools you want. 

Keep bandages handy. First-aid 
equipment is a must in home work- 
shops. If an accident does occur, 
prompt treatment of minor cuts 
and bruises may prevent more 
serious Consequences. 

Contents of a suggested first-aid 
kit are listed on page 46. 

3. Maintenance. Tools with cut- 
ting edges should be kept sharp and 
free of nicks, with the cutting edge 
ground to the proper angle. A dull 
tool will not only damage your ma- 
terial, but may also cause injury 
when it slides, sticks, or slips. 

Handles should be kept tight, 
smooth, and secure. 

Cold chisels, punches, and simi- 
lar tools are unsafe when they de- 
velop mushroomed heads. Grind 
off the overhanging metal or have 
it ground off, so that no chips will 
fly when the tool is struck. 

All tools, and particularly power- 
driven tools, should be kept clean, 
dry, and free of dirt and scrap ma- 
terials. A machine should never be 
used unless it’s working properly. 

4. Use of tools. Most men know 
how to use a hammer, screwdriver, 
or chisel. But if you're starting to 
use a less familiar tool, don’t ex- 
periment. Get instruction from some- 
one who knows. 

Make sure you're well instructed 
in safe practices for your power 
units. Read the instructions, follow 
them to the letter, and don't take 
short cuts—for example, removing 
safety guards. If you can't do a job 
without removing the guards, it 
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means that your equipment was not 
designed to do that job. 

Eye protection is of special im- 
portance; wear safety glasses or 
goggles when you operate a power 
saw, drill, grinding machine, or any 
equipment that may throw off par- 
ticles. 

In operating machinery with ro- 
tating parts, don’t wear loose cloth- 
ing that could catch in a_ part. 
When using a power saw, stand to 
one side of the blade, so that if a 
piece kicks back you will not be in 
its path. 


Spray safely 


Do-it-yourselfers use a tremen- 
dous variety of paints, enamels, and 
lacquers conveniently packaged in 
spray cans. This is a quick, easy 
method for painting furniture, pro- 
vided you take steps to avoid. two 
serious hazards: poisoning and fire. 
Most of these sprays are highly 
flammable and some are potentially 
explosive. 

Do your spray painting outdoors 
if possible. If the spraying must be 
done indoors, make sure that there 
is no live source of ignition in the 
room; for instance, cigarettes, gas 
flames (remember that pilot light) 
or electric-sparks that can be caused 
by light switches, vacuum cleaners, 
or electric motors. Hot filaments in 
toasters, space heaters, hot plates, 
or electric clothes dryers can ignite 
some sprays. Wear a mask, open 
the windows, and follow the instruc- 
tions on the can. 

Another fire hazard in painting 


Or refinishing is sanding with a 
power sander. This creates a mix- 
ture of varnish, shellac, and wood 
dust that is both flammable and ex- 
plosive when suspended in the air. 

Many liquid paint removers, too, 
are highly flammable, and most are 
poisonous. Be sure to follow the 
instructions and warnings on the 
can. 

Some people do the paint job 
safely, heave a sigh of satisfaction, 
and then throw the spray can or the 
sawdust and scrapings into the fire- 
place, furnace, or incinerator. An 
explosion may follow. Such ma- 
terials should not be burned at all. 
If they must be burned, do it out- 
doors, in a metal. drum far away 
from buildings and people. The fire 
should be ignited from a distance 
with a fuse, so that you won't be 
hurt even if there is a flash. 

Most cleaners and spot removers, 
and most insecticides, whether 
sprayed or not, are either flamma- 
ble or poisonous, or both, DDT, 
for example, is wonderful for get- 
ting rid of insects, but it can also 
kill some household pets, and make 


you and your children sick if you 
breathe it in. Wear a mask when 
spraying and don't allow others in 
the room, 


Do-it-yourself materials 

A wide variety of materials is 
used for such projects as upholstery, 
drapes, furniture, children’s toys, 
gadgets. Some of these materials 
won't burn, or will burn only slow- 
ly. Others will ignite at the touch 
of a lighted cigarette. Imagine the 
results of upholstering an armchair, 
or a bed headboard, with a highly 


‘flammable plastic. Or think what 


would happen if you used such ma- 
terial for a kitchen curtain, over a 
gas or electric range. The only way 
to find out whether its ftlam- 
mable is to cut off a small sample 
of the material, and try burning it 
in a safe place. 


Beginners beware 

Should you do your own electri- 
cal wiring? Unless you're a licensed 
electrician, safety experts would say 
no. Fires started by improper wir- 
ing, misuse of wiring, and amateur 
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Sterile gauze squares 
packages 


Inelastic tourniquet 


CONTENTS OF FIRST-AID KIT 
as recommended by the American Red Cross 

|” compresses on adhesive, in individual packages 

about 3” x 3”—in individual packages 

Assorted sterile bandage compresses 


2”, 3”, 4”—in individual 


Triangular bandages (can be used as tourniquet) 


| Small round stick, or pencil, for applying tourniquet 


Sterile gauze in individual packages of '2 square yd. 


Roll of '2-inch adhesive 


Burn ointment (On extensive burns, don't use ointment. Use dry 
| bandage and get patient to doctor.) | 


Aromatic spirits of ammonia (for fainting only) in ampules 


Scissors (without points) 

3” splinter forceps 

Paper cups 

|” and 2” roller bandages 
_ Wire or thin board splints 


Castor oil or mineral oil for use in eyes (after irritant has been | 
washed out)—sterile; may be obtained in small tubes | 
Plain absorbent gauze 24” x 72” 
The American Red Cross First Aid Texthook (sott-cover edition); 
may be obtained for $.75 from: } 
Safety Services, American Red Cross 
315 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


electrical repairs cost homeowners 
over $75 million annually. 

The danger in amateur electrical 
repairs is not always immediately 
apparent. An extension is easy to 
install and it may work perfectly— 
but if the wire is flimsy or subject 
to wear, this may cause a fire years 
later after you have forgotten all 
about it. An amateur can learn how 
to replace worn light sockets, plugs, 
and cords on lamps—but when he 
ventures into repairing the wash- 
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ing-machine motor, fixing the re- 
frigerator, or installing new outlets, 
he’s usually heading for trouble. 

In most. states, an electrician 
must get nine months of special 
schooling before he can even take 
the examination for a license. 

If a fuse blows in your house, 
try to find out which electrical ap- 
pliance caused the trouble (it's 
usually the one you turned on last), 
pull the plug, and have an electri- 
cian repair it. If the fuse blew be- 


cause it was overloaded, don't re- 
place it with a higher-capacity fuse. 
That overloads your house wiring 
and invites. a fire. Unless you have 
a modern fuse box with all live 
contacts insulated, it's safest to shut 
off the house current by opening 
the main switch before you replace 
the fuse. 

There are a number of other 
home jobs that shouldn't be tackled 
by an amateur. One of these is re- 
pair of an oil burner. In a survey 
by the Institute for Safer Living, one 
homeowner out of four indicated 
that he felt competent to repair, 
adjust, and clean heating equip- 
ment. 

Aside from the probability that 
the amateur will only make matters 
worse by fussing with the oil burner, 
there's also the possibility of throw- 
ing out of adjustment built-in safety 
devices. This could cause a fire or 
explosion in the future, even if the 
heater works for the. present. 

Some home-repair jobs involve 
the use of a blowtorch or LPG 
(liquefied petroleum gas) torch. 
Soldering a joint with a torch may 
stop the leak, but watch out for 
woodwork or. other flammable ma- 
terials nearby. If you find it abso- 
lutely necessary to use a_ torch, 
safety experts recommend placing a 
large asbestos shield between the 
work and flammable surfaces be- 
hind it. In addition, a fire extin- 
guisher should be kept handy, and 
safety clothing, of wool or even 
more flame-resistant material, 


should be worn. Where there is dan- 
ger that sparks or molten material 
will drop or pop into the eyes, you 
will also need safety glasses. By 
the time you've assembled all these 
props, you may conclude that it's 
more practical to call a plumber. 


Repairs—at a price 

In Long Island, an enterprising 
businessman has organized a home- 
owners’ association which has work- 
ing agreements with contractors in 
all fields of home repair. When a 
member needs help, he calls the 
association. The contractors do jobs 
according to standard rates which 
remain in effect at all times, includ- 
ing nights and weekends. The asso- 
ciation is billed for the work, and 
sends the member monthly state- 
ments. The same sort of arrange- 
ment might be made by homeown- 
ers on a cooperative basis. It could 
tuke the most hazardous jobs out of 
the do-it-yourself category at a 
price the homeowner could afford. 


Safety is a state of mind 

In the long run, safety depends 
not so much on memorizing rules or 
on learning technicalities as it does 
on an injury-prevention attitude. 
Only one: sixth of the families in- 
terviewed by the Institute for Safer 
Living admitted that they were will- 
ing to take the chance of getting 
hurt in order to gain speed and 
convenience. But hardly a home 
was found that did not have major 
hazards, including improper use or 
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installation of home appliances and 
tools; lack of adequate protective 
devices; inadequate supervision of 
small children. 

In industry, it usually takes a 
planned campaign to get across the 
idea that no job is worth doing un- 
less it can be done safely. Perhaps 
it would pay to conduct a similar 
campaign at home. The following 
rules, adapted from the accident- 
prevention creed of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company 
(SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT, No- 
vember, 1957) may help. 


Do-it-yourself safety creed 
|. Don’t start work without a 
plan that will help eliminate or com- 
pensate for all foreseeable hazards. 
2. Stop work if. you see a new 
risk—and resume only if you can 


make a new plan that will take care 
of the condition. 

3. Don’t work in a way that 
creates a risk. 

4. Use only the right tools or de- 
vices—no makeshifts. Never use a 
defective tool. 

5. Use protective equipment and 
clothing when necessary. 

6. Never risk life, limb, or in- 
jury—no do-it-yourself project ts 
worth this cost 

Following this program probably 
won't get you nominated for Home 
Handyman of the Year. Yet you 
may find that taking the time to 
plan increases not only your enjoy- 
ment of every new project you un- 
dertake, but also your actual ac- 
complishment. The safe way to do 
the job is, in the long run, the most 
productive way. 


— 
[SPAR SPORTING Govt 


“He's a stickler when it comes to coffee breaks!” 
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Let’s Try Some Round Pegs in Square Holes 


NE OF THE MOST ANCIENT and 
O overworked cliches in business 
and industry ts the one about putting 
square pegs in square holes and round 
pegs in round holes. 

As cliches go, it isn't bad. But this 
apt phrase can have an_ unfor- 
tunate influence on the placement of 
workers. It umplies that all pegs are 
neatly and conveniently preshaped. 
and that all we need to do ts deter- 
mine the shape and slip the peg 
into the proper hole. Presto! The peg’s 
adjusted and comfortable, and man- 
agement can rest assured that maxi- 
mum use is being made of it. 

But one point is forgotten. Putting 
a square peg in a square hole ts the 
best way of denying it any room for 
movement or expansion. 

With that thought as a springboard, 
let's take another look at the em- 
ployee, at objectives in management, 
and at customary procedures in trying 
to accomplish those objectives. 

Man is a tremendously adaptable 
creature. With proper guidance and 
encouragement, he has an almost un- 
limited capacity to undertake and suc- 
ceed at work entirely foreign to his 


background; and he can derive great 
satisfaction from the experience. Fur- 
thermore, few men suspect their real 
capacities, or know what type of work 
will bring them the greatest satisfac- 
tion. They may even resist trying new 
kinds of work because they fear fail- 
ure. But they learn their powers and 
preferences only through experiment 
and experience. 

Discovering and developing a work- 
ers unsuspected possibilities, and stim- 
ulating his desire to grow, is good 
business; for as the employee becomes 
more proficient, the organization prot- 
its from his increased abiljties. It might 
be a good and profitable idea to put 
some round pegs into square holes 
just to give them room for expansion. 

Industry's. working force still needs 
a great deal of development. Only 14 
per cent of the nation’s workforce is 
made up of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians, and nearly a third of them 
are in the building trades. About 250,- 
OOO skilled workers are needed every 
year just to replace those who die, 
retire, or leave the field. Apprentice- 
ship programs of all types produce 
only about one fourth of this annual 
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need. Over half of the replacement 
supply comes from workers with other 
training and experience who learn on 
the job, or move to new jobs where 
they can increase their opportunities 
to learn. 

Automation, too, is expected to di- 
minish the need for semiskilled work- 
ers and increase the need for skilled 
workers. 

Placing an employee initially is only 
the first step. Let's assume that he’s 
happy to join the organization, deter- 
mined to do a good job, and waiting 
eagerly for some recognition and as- 
surance. Follow-up procedures reas- 
sure him and his supervisor. Then, 
when he is doing the job satisfactorily. 
there’s a tendency to sit back and 
chalk up another victory for the 
system. 

And why not, if the new employee 
is happy and the job is done? Simply 
because neither foreman nor worker 
has a true picture of the employee's 
potential value. He may not even be 
headed in the right direction, for his 
own best interest or for the com- 
pany's. 

Richard. P. Calhoon and Charles A. 
Kirkpatrick point out in a recent book 
that: 

“People change in their interests, 
feelings, and actions as they reach the 
different goals they have set for them- 
selves or are blocked in reaching 
them. They change under the impact 
of home problems, and they change 
as they grow older. Employees may 
change because of the influence and 
persuasion of unions, of people work- 
ing for other companies, of family, of 
friends, and of other companies. One 
of the grave errors a supervisor can 
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make, therefore, is to consider his 
subordinates fixed and unchanging.” 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth has said, 
“The worst mistake management can 
make regarding personnel is to put 
people on jobs requiring less intelli- 
gence than they possess.” 

These observations emphasize the . 
challenging scope of the problem. 
They also bring us back to the ques- 
tion: What can we do to insure the 
maximum development and value of 
employees? 

The first and most obvious sugges- 
tion is job rotation—the planned 
movement of men from one. job to 
another to develop skills and under- 
standing. Job rotation differs from an 
ordinary transfer in that the new as- 
signment is not intended to be per- 
manent. It is unlike an orientation as- 
signment, because the employee | ts 
expected to stay on the job for an ap- 
preciable length of time and to 
carry his full weight while doing it. He 
is responsible for the success or failure 
of the operation. Used properly, job- 
rotation programs can uncover a sur- 
prising amount of unsuspected talent 
and capacity. 

Another form of job rotation ts task © 
rotation. Special requirements or proj- 
ects outside the normal work routine 
inevitably arise in every work situa- 
tion. If time and circumstance per- 
mit, they offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to probe the capacity of an 
employee, and at the same time stim- 
ulate him to greater effort and new 
interest. Some managers tend to give 
all such assignments to the same man, 
time after time, simply because the 
supervisor knows his performance will 
be satisfactory. Its easier that way; 
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but how much hidden talent is being 
overlooked among other workers? 

Another approach to employee de- 
velopment is joh enlargement, ex- 
panding a worker's duties on his par- 
ticular job to stimulate his interest 
and spur his ambition. When this can 
be done, and when it results in a posi- 
tive and effective response from 
the worker, both he and the company 
benefit. 

All these approaches are helptul. 
but the one essential factor is an open- 
minded and imaginative attitude. 
The important question is not, “Can 
we expect satisfactory performance 
from him on this job that has to be 


filled?” but “Where in this organiza- 
tion will he be most valuable to him- 
self and to us?” 

Square pegs in square holes, and 
round pegs in round holes? It’s a good 
system for filling jobs and for getting 
a new man started in the organiza- 
tion. But don't stop there. It takes a 
lot of study to find a peg’s true di- 
mensions; for human pegs are 
many sided, and just about the time 
we think we have them correctly 
gauged, another side turns up. 


* Robert McBone 
THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
Vol 2, no. 2, p. 24:6 


What Is Automation? 


ONFUSED ABOUT AUTOMATION? 

It's not surprising. Few other 
words have as many different mean- 
Ings. 

Automation, described in its broad- 
est sense, covers four general cate- 
gories: 

1. Automatic machinery: Ihe 
grouping of standard machines tor 
more compact. efficient production 
methods. 

2. Specialized automation machin- 
ery. Equipment specially designed to 
revolutionize mass-production meth- 
ods. They are designed for continu- 
ous automatic operation with complex 
electronic controls. hydraulic. move- 
ments, and materials-handling devices. 

3. Automation control systems: A 
wide range of devices that control 
interrelated mechanisms. An example 
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is a tollgate to check the parking of 
automobiles, completely automatically 
and without human supervision. 

4. klectronic computers: Devices to 
calculate and record mathematical 
problems automatically, to compile 
statistics, and to solve other complex 
problems. 

During World War fl, the shortage 
of skilled operators and the exceed- 
ingly high demand tor more accurate 
production brought about revolution- 
ary changes in mass-production meth- 
ods. 

Engineers perfected completely au- 
tomatic machine tools, including drill 
heads controlled by electronic devices 
und moved by hydraulic cylinders. 
Ihey were arranged around the work 
piece in clusters. 

From this elementary step. the 
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whole field of plant automation, as 
we now know it, has developed and 
broadened. 

The new age of guided missiles, 
high-powered speed, exacting preci- 
sion, and more difficult machining and 
handling problems, with less time for 
tooling and finishing, demands new 
kinds of packaged tool units that re- 
quire less operational processing than 
previous equipment. 

In this class, there are two systems 
of mechanical action: 

|. The work piece is clamped in a 
fixture which remains stationary, while 
tool units advance to perform. the 
operations. 

2. The work piece is clamped in a 
fixture which moves from one sta- 
tion to the next while each unit per- 
forms its operation. These machines 
can be built with straight-line con- 
veyor systems, or with turntable mech- 
anisms to rotate the fixture to each 
station. 

When a machine performs all the 
operations in one cycle, it is called 
a one-shot operation. Machines with 
stationary fixtures have tool units mov- 
ing toward the component. After each 
part of the operation, the units re- 
tract automatically to permit other 
heads to move into the same arc. This 
type of machine is used for products 
with a limited number of operations. 

In straight-line-conveyor machines, 
the work is loaded into a fixture and 
passed from one station to the next, 
pausing at each long enough to have 
the component machined, then pass- 
ing on to the next station. Some ma- 
chines feature indexing devices to 
turn the fixture as it passes between 
Stations. 
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One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of automation is an electronic 
brain, now being developed to keep 


a vast inventory of vehicle parts, 
stored in hundreds of depots through- 
out the world. It will record a list of 
over 200,000 parts for cars and trucks, 
indicate on what types of vehicles the 
parts can be used, print an inventory 
for each depot, answer inquiries about 
parts, and correlate the information. 

An operator presses a series of but- 
tons to set the brain into motion. 
Lists of information that would prob- 
ably take weeks of calculating, check- 
ing. and recording by ordinary means 
can be compiled in a day. 

Managers see only one major prob- 
lem in the new trend to automation: 
Not nearly enough skilled personne! 
to build, handle, maintain, and im- 
prove it. They see increases in pro- 
duction, more and better products to 
sell, more customer satisfaction § in 
rapid deliveries at better prices, and 
labor problems gradually diminishing 
as the changeover becomes a reality. 

Some workers fear that the change- 
over from older methods to automa- 
tion may result in more unskilled la- 
bor on the market. But, in the final 
analysis, automation should bring bet- 
ter working conditions, increased 
wages, more security, and more leisure 
time, if supervisors and workers co- 
operate in the changeover. 

For manager and worker alike, the 
trends in automation should mean 
better education, more freedom trom 
drudgery, and a standard of living 
never before thought possible. 


* Alex S. Arnott 
PLANT ADMINISTRATION 
Vol. 17, no. TI, p. 86:6. 


Speaking of Speaking... 


KILL AT SPEAKING is an essential 
S tool of modern management. It 
can be developed by any supervisor 
who will take the trouble to learn and 
practice its special techniques, say 
two experts in verbal communication, 
Jack Byrum and Bert Knapp. Here 
are some of their suggestions for man- 


agers who want to improve their 
speaking ability: 
l. Seek to communicate, rather 


than to impress. Whether your audi- 
ence consists of one person or a hun- 
dred, you will get better results if you 
keep your mind on your message—-the 
facts, ideas, and proposals you are 
irying to get across—instead of on 
yourself. 

Keep away from big words of man- 
nerisms that dont’ come naturally. 
Sincerity has tremendous impact on. a 
listener. 

2. Be prepared. Never speak on a 
completely impromptu basis if you 
can avoid it. There may be some rare 
occasions when you are compelled to 
talk off the top of your head, without 
taking time to edit your thoughts. But 
you will usually have at least a few 
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minutes to think over what you are 
going to say. Use them to prepare a 
mental or written outline of the points 
you want to make. -This will keep you 
from wasting time with the rambling 
discourse that comes from trying to 
think and talk at the same time. 

Don't be ashamed to use a written 
outline or notes for an informal pres- 
entation at a small meeting. It shows 
that you thought enough of your au- 
dience and of the occasion to prepare 
for it. Your notes may serve also as 
a memorandum to be left with your 
superior——a courtesy many bosses ap- 
preciate. 

3. Keep it brief. It you are mak- 
ing a formal report, hold it to 15 
minutes if possible, 20 minutes at the 
outside. In informal sessions, let the 
boss decide how much preliminary 
chit-chat he can afford. When you get 
down to business, go directly to the 
point. Make your best arguments first, 
and dont drown them in a sea of 


details. 

4. Speak clearly. The most pro- 
found remarks are lost if they are 
mumbled. 

If vou tend to swallow, slur, of 


mutter your words——and many peo- 
ple do—-practice talking with a pipe 
bit or some similar object in the side 
of your mouth. If you will spend 15 
minutes a night reading aloud in this 
fashion, each 
word as distinctly as the artificial mm- 
pediment permits, you can develop ex- 
tremely clear diction within a month. 

S. Develop someone 


throws a question at you, discipline 


Irving to pronounce 


polse. if 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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yourself to wait a moment before an- 
swering—even if you already know 
what your answer will be. 

Appear relaxed, but dont overdo 
the nonchalance. In a conference of 
any size, your words will carry more 
weight if you look alert, attentive, 
businesslike. 

6. Listen. The cardinal sin of com- 
munication is to be so absorbed in 
what you're going to say when your 
turn comes that you never listen to 
what the other fellow is saying. Even 
when you are supposed to do most of 
the talking, keep your eves and ears 
open for audience reaction. 

Some apprehension about a presen- 
tation—whether it be asking for a 
raise Or reporting to the board of 
directors—is natural and even help- 
ful. It keeps you tuned up for the per- 
formance. But excessive stage fright 
paralyzes your mind and voice. The 
best way to avoid it is to concen- 
trate on what you are going to 
say rather than how you are going to 
say it. Knowing your subject thor- 
oughly gives you a feeling of con- 
fidence. But if you try to memorize a 
set speech, you will be haunted by the 
fear of forgetting your lines, and this 
will make you more nervous than 
ever. 

If you are frankly terrified of some 
person or group of people who will be 
in your audience, try a little brain- 
washing operation on yourself just 
before you begin to speak. Look right 
at the man who awes you most and 
remember that he is a human being 
who got up this morning and brushed 
his teeth and shaved and put on his 
trousers. The mental image of your 


boss standing at the washbasin in his 
pajamas may be precisely what you 
need to address him as a person— 
which is the secret of effective com- 
munication. 

Here are more pointers on prepar- 
ing a semiformal talk: 

—Forego fancy introductions and 
get right into your subject matter. 
The best opening gambit is to tell your 
listeners what subjects you plan to 
cover. 

——Dont try to be witty if. you 
arent. Nothing distracts attention 
more than an illustration that doesn't 
really illustrate, or a tired joke that 
has been dragged in by the heels to 
enliven a serious report. 

—Be clear in your own mind what 
you are trying to accomplish—to put 
across an idea, to convey informa- 
tion, to inspire, or to stimulate think- 
ing. Organize your whole discourse 
around this single objective, avoiding 
all digressions. 

~Never underestimate your listen- 
ers’ intelligence by laboring obvious 
points. But don't overestimate their 
information, by leaving out ‘back- 
ground facts which are essential to 


understanding. 
—Use language that ts_ naturally 
part of your working vocabulary. 


Avoid any word whose meaning or 
pronunciation is doubtful in your 
mind. Forget trade jargon, slang, pro- 
fanity, and the latest word fads. 
——Keep your sentences short so you 
wont be gasping for breath before 
you reach the end. 
* Louis Cassels 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Vol. 45, no. 12, p. 65:4 
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Supervising the Supervisor 


HE MANAGER who is in charge of 
‘Dome managers has a very special 
kind of job, for his subordinates need 
and deserve special attention. Super- 
visors need more recognition and can 
be given more leeway. 

_ In dealing with supervisors, try to 
upply these principles: 

|. Give them their full measure of 
authority, as well as responsibil- 
ity. 

2. Sketch the work in broad strokes 
and encourage them to set up 
their own way of operating with- 
in those limits. 


3. Hold staff meetings im which 
supervisors actively participate 
in planning. 

4+. Stimulate .your supervisors to 


evaluate themselves. 

Appraisal counseling ts an excellent 
way to develop the effectiveness of a 
supervisor—if it is handled well. Here 
ure some questions to consider in you! 
appraisal: 

Administrative ability 

|. How effectively does he plan his 
work? 

2. Does he budget his time well’ 
Does he teach his employees to 
budget their time well? 

4. Does he consider new ideas, sift 
them and the 
good ones? 

Is he decisive once he has con- 
sidered a matter fully? 
6. Is he willing to take calculated 


judiciously, use 


risks” 
Leadership 
|. To what extent does he accept 
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and act on constructive critt- 
cism? 

Does he usually accept additional 
responsibility? 

Does he consistently and syste- 
matically develop his subord- 
nates? Does he give his workers 
an opportunity to develop by 
encouraging them and by pass- 
ing technical information on to 
them?” 

Does he delegate interesting 
and complex work? 

Does he delegate other respon- 
sibility appropriately? 

Does he nearly always back his 
employees who take calculated 
risks? 

Human relations 

Is he tactful with supervisors in 
other departments? 

Does he usually maintain self- 
control? 

Is he impartial? 

Does he promote eflective two- 
way communication? 

Does he make a good impression 


for the company” 

lechnical information 

Does he understand company ob- 
jectives and policies? 

Does he have sufficient grasp of 
his field to maintain the respect 
of those reporting to him? 
Does he keep up with economic 
developments that have a vital 
effect on the company? 

Does he find ways to streamline 
his work? 

is unlikely that all these ques- 
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tions will apply to any one supervisor; 
it is also unlikely that you will ask 
them directly. They are background 
questions, to be kept in mind as a 
means of guiding the interview. 
Keep the man talking. Developing 
your subordinate’s Own insight about 


The Changing 


— END of World War lI, 
there has been a spectacular turn- 
about in the character of employment 
in the American economy. In 1919, 
the goods-producing industries em- 
ploved about two thirds of the Amer- 
ican labor force—about 26 million 
people—compared to 14 million in 
the service industries. From 1919 to 
1956, employment in goods-producing 
industries increased about 10 per cent, 
to 28.5 million. But, since work hours 
have been reduced considerably, 
there were actually fewer man-hours 
of employment goods-producing 
industries in 1956 than there were in 

The service industries, on the other 
hand, have shown (except for the great 
depression of the 1930's) a long. 
steady, and rapid growth. In 1954, to- 
tal employment those industries 
forged ahead of employment in goods 
production, and in 1956 the total em- 
ployed in the service industries was 
over 31 million. These trends are 
continuing. and employment in serv- 
ices will probably command a steadily 
increasing proportion of the American 
labor force. 

In the 10 years since 1947, total 
employment in manufacturing has in- 
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his supervisory potential produces far 
better results than asking blunt ques- 
tions which may put him on the de- 
fensive. 


* Homer T. Rosenberger 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
March, 1958, p. 365:3 


Labor Force 


creased over 10 per cent, but the 
number of production workers has in- 
creased only 3 per cent. Nonproduc- 
tion, or office, workers are, then, be- 
coming more and more important in 
manufacturing. To some extent, the 
same general picture exists in con- 
struction and mining. In other words, 
even in goods production, the propor- 
tion of white-collar employment ts 
steadily on the rise. 

There are several important results 
of these employment trends. One ts 
the increasing employment of wom- 
en. In general, goods-producing 
dustries are manned by male employ- 
ees. But some of the service indus- 
tries employ more women than men. 

Professional and technical occup:- 
tions, which employed less than 5 per 
cent of the labor force in 1910 and 
about 9 per cent in 1955, will con- 
stitute over 12 per cent in 1975. In 
other words, there will be a sharp 
growth. in professional and technical 
opportunities. 

Another tactor 
changing labor force ts the low birth 
rates of the 1930's. Marriages were 
postponed; fewer babies were born. 
Consequently, comparatively few 
young boys and girls have entered the 


influencing — the 
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labor force in recent years. However, 
during World War Il, and especially 
since the war, the birth rate sharply 
increased, resulting in a new wave of 
young people. ready to become part 


of the labor force. Between 1955 and 
1965, there should be an increase of 
about 5S million in the number 
workers under 25. Most will join the 
labor force in the five years from 1960 
1965S. 

At the other end of the scale. there 
will be an increasing proportion of 
older workers, over 45 years old. 

The most significant point is that 
there will be no increase whatever in 
the number of workers aged 25 to 
45, those who normally constitute the 
majority of workers in most compan- 
ies. the future, there- 
fore, will find a steadily increasing 
proportion of younger workers who 


ot 


to 


Managers of 


may require education and training, 
plus an increasing proportion of older 
workers, many of whom will require 


retraining and readjustment. At the 
sume time, they will be confronted 
with actual shortages of 25-to-45- 


vear-old workers. Supervisors must be 
prepared work out policies and 
programs designed to accommodate 
this new employment structure. 


to 


In the vears ahead, American in- 
will more 
more scientists, engineers, technicians, 
ddministrators, and highly skilled 
craft workers. How to obtain these 
workers may constitute the most dif- 
ficult problem of all in the 1960's. 


dustry also require and 


* Ewan Clague 
(U.S. Commissioner of Labor Stotistics) 
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Ex-Convicts on the Payroll? 


ANAGERS IN large Chicago 

firm were shocked one day 
when they suddenly learned that they 
had 500 ex-convicts on the payroll. 
The discovery was particularly sur- 
prising because, for years, the firm had 
had a policy against even considering 
any job applicant with a prison record. 
The ex-convicts had circumvented this 
obstacle, apparently, by falsifying their 
employment applications. 

Since the plant seemed to be run- 
ning smoothly despite the presence 
of these men on the production line 
and in the office, officials began to 
wonder whether their hiring ban was 
necessary. They decided to find out 
by checking the work records of the 
men involved. 

Actually, there wasnt much else 
they could do. The company had just 
received a big defense contract and 
needed every able-bodied hand it 
could get. It was this contract that had 
upset the applecart in the first place. 
Uncle Sam wanted every worker in 
the plant fingerprinted. The prison 
records had come to light in the 
process of checking out these prints. 

Six months later, the job study was 
completed. The company found that 
almost without exception the S500 ex- 
no bhet- 
ter, and no worse, on the average, 
than employees with no prison record. 

In the 15-odd years since then, a 
number of additional workers with 
prison records have been hired. and 


convicts were good workers 


the company has had no cause for 
regret. 

The willingness or unwillingness of 
the business community to hire ex- 
convicts has an important bearing on 


the number of people who must be 
put behind bars again, and hence on 
the costs to the taxpayer of main- 
taining our prisons. 

As James W. Curran, a Maryland 
penologist, put it at a recent meeting 
of the American Correctional Assoct- 
ation: “Since we know that 95 of 
every 100 prisoners eventually will re- 
turn to society as free men, it matters 
very much how they return. This is 
the reason that rehabilitation ts vitally 
important to the prisoner—and to 

From where the supervisor sits, of 
course, the decision to hire an ex- 
convict cannot be based solely on 
civic spirit or a desire to reduce 
taxes. He may feel that potentially, 
at least, every former criminal on the 
payroll represents a threat to. the 
property and security of the company 
and its other employees. 

How much of a threat, though?’ 
One answer comes from the Osborne 
Association, a New York City pris- 
oner-welfare organization that has 
found jobs for some 15,000 ex-convicts 
since it was founded in 1932. Out of 
this group, only 14 have committed 
crimes after getting a second chance 
to live within the law. 

The John Howard Association of 
Chicago is a similar welfare agency. 
One manager who has dealt with this 
group extensively points out that 
careful analysis of the ex-prisoner’s 
personal make-up and job aptitude 
are essential if hes to make the 
grade. “However, much of the prelimi- 
nary work ts done for us, either at 
the prison or by the welfare agency.” 
he says. “Our own costs in sizing up 
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an ex-convict fora job are no higher. 
on the average, than they are for any 
other job applicant.” 

JHA’s files contain impressive eve 
dence to back up the contention that 
an ex-convict, given rehabilitation 
therapy. can almost always stay out of 
trouble and hold his own on the job. 

A typical case is that of an ex- 
convict, a member of a minority 
group, who had been inside several 
reformatories and penitentiaries before 
he was rehabilitated. A broken home. 
an unfortunate marriage, and a number 
of other personal troubles all helped 
him make what seemed to be a com- 
plete mess out of his life by the time 
he was 28. 

But in prison he acquired a high- 
school education and learned. enough 
about baking to land a job (with 
JHA’s help) in a commercial bakery 
when he was released. A prison psy- 
chologist and a John Howard case- 
worker helped him resolve some of 
the emotional problems that had been 
responsible tor his earher difficulties. 

Soon after getting the job. he en- 


rolled an night-school business 
course. At present he's nearly finished 


with these studies, and is working 


as a bakers helper. The company, 


thinks a lot of him. (They're paying 
part of his tuition.) Obviously, this 


ex-convict is well on his way to 
rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately, not all stories have 
such happy endings. Some criminals 
lack what i takes to overcome their 
emotional handicaps. And even with 
those who do make the grade, a lot 
of time and a lot of individual at-— 
tention are usually required betore 
anyone can honestly say that they 
have been completely rehabilitated. 

“We arent arguing the fact that 
most ex-convicts, without help, make 
poor. employment 
expert. “What we are saying ts that 
today some ex-convicts are getting the 


risks. sSavs one 


help they need—in prison as- well 
as after discharge or parole. Many ot 
these men are capable of holding 
down jobs and ending their depend- 
ence on the taxpayer. But without a 
willingness on the part of employers 
to give the ex-convict a chance, all 
this help, in most cases, ts wasted.” 
What prison welfare organizations 
and penologists would like to see ts 
un end to the present almost-total 
ban on hiring ex-convicts. They dont 
say a company should hire every man 
with a prison record. They do say 
that each man should be considered 


objectively. 
© Phil Hirsch 
COMMERCE 
Vol. 54, no. 8, p. 23:3 


The Progress of New Ideas 


REACTION TO NEW IDEAS usually passes through these stages, says 
Alvin Hansen in The American Economy: 


1. Crazy. How silly can you be? 


2. These ideas are dangerous. They must be vigorously opposed. 


3. Why, of course. Who ever thought otherwise? 
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Hints on Rating White-Collar Workers 


1 DOING?” seems like a 
simple question. But there is a 
ledgertul' of ways to answer it. 

Supervisors have been bombarded 
with different methods of measuring 
the work of factory employees, whose 
production can often be gauged by 
their daily output. But what about 
white-collar workers, whose contribu- 
tions aren't so easily measurable? 

In rating the efficiency of office 
personnel, these qualities should be 
taken into consideration: 

Technical 
|. Accuracy in routine office work 


2. Speed 

3. Planning work in advance 

4. Neatness 

5. Knowledge of general office 
methods 


6. Ability to learn new methods 
Social 

7. Personal appearance 

8. Suitable use of language 

¥. Keeping business secrets 

10. Cooperation with other work- 

ers 

ll. Acceptance of suggestions and 

criticisms 
Personal 

12. Getting to work on time 

13. Getting work out before dead- 

lines 

14. Using suitable initiative 

15. Accepting appropriate 

sibility 

In some jobs, bosses have to size up 
personal efficiency from indirect de- 
tails, or from the general behavior of 
the worker. 

Here are some of the indirect in- 
dicators of efficiency. An_ efficient 
worker— 

* learns job details quickly. 


respon- 
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* turns the work out without need- 
ing Close supervision. 

* does not give lame excuses for 
mistakes. 

* finds ways to do the job better. 

is generally cheerful and coopera- 

tive. 

* is serious about his work (horse 

sense rather than horseplay ). 

But there are some other often-used 
indicators of efficiency which can be 
misleading. Whether these 
efficiency or inefficiency depends upon 
the situation: 

Has a clear desk or workplace 

which may mean he ts well organ- 

ized, or that he doesn't have enough 
to do to keep him busy, or wastes 
time being too neat. 

—Takes work home—which might 
indicate his diligence, or mean that 
he was inefficient and couldnt do 
his share of work during the stand- 
ard workday. 

Works without apparent 

which may mean that he ts really 

efficient, or that he is stalling on 
the job. 

—Shows signs of eflort—-which may 
mean that he is a hard worker, or 
that he is not on top of the job. The 
efficient worker may be tresh as a 
daisy when the quitting bell rings. 
An outstandingly tavorable impres- 

sion on one quality usually colors the 

rating of other qualities. This tend- 

ency to be overpowered by one im- 


indicate 


ellort 


pression has been called the “halo 
effect.” 

A boss who likes to see people 
working hard may think that the 
hard worker also finds ways to do the 
job better—yet the diligent employee 
may exercise little initiative. 
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Personal opinion is another strong 
halo producer. In a controlled experi- 
ment, a group of men and women 
were asked how they would feel to- 
ward a person who lost his temper 
and called someone else a vile name 
in public. Their answers depended 
entirely on whether or not they liked 
the name caller in the first place. 
They disapproved strongly of the ac- 
tion when they had no liking for the 
person in question, but were much 


less harsh when they did like him. 
Thus there are two kinds of halos. 
One lends a false luster to other 
qualities. The other tarnishes them. 
Although each manager will, of 
course, have his personal likes and dis- 
likes, the efficient supervisor wont let 
them interfere with an objective 

evaluation of his workers. 
¢ Donald A. Laird 
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What’s Going on Here? 


BASIC REQUIREMENT for sound 
decision making is accurate and 
relatively complete information about 
what is happening within your de- 
partment. Managers should know 
what employees are feeling and doing 
about the problems they encounter. 
A tavorable climate for upward 
communication can be encouraged 
by: 

|. Being available. Supervisors 
must not become so concerned with 
their own problems and activities that 
their subordinates cannot get their at- 
tention. 

2. Inviting complaints and State- 
ments of problems. For example. ask, 
“How are you getting along with that 
new machine? Any kinks in wt?” This 
makes it easier to speak up when all 
iS Not rosy. 

3. Soliciting information and rec- 
ommendations sincerely before mak- 
ing a decision. Don't contuse this with 
the abdication of decision-making re- 
sponsibility (for example, “This prob- 
lem affects all of you, so it’s up to you 
as a group to decide how it should be 
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handled.”) This is, in effect, no leader- 
ship at all. On the other hand, it ts 
hypocritical to solicit advice when you 
have already reached a_ decision. 
(“Men, / think this is an excellent 
idea. What do you think?” ) 

Instead, the competent manager 
sincerely considers his subordinates’ 
contributions. He then adds his own 
knowledge and opinions and arrives 
at a final dectsion, which may or may 
not be consistent with his workers 
recommendations. In any case, he 
states his conclusions and, above all, 
gives his reasons for them. 

Helpful as these measures are, they 
ure not enough. Psychological and so- 
ciological barriers to upward com- 
munication must also be removed. 

To a limited degree, barriers can be 
overcome by forcing upward com- 
munication. Sometimes, in order to 
comply with a specific management 
requirement, the worker cannot avoid 
communicating. Among: the manage- 
ment tools that require communica- 
tion are: 

|. Joint establishment of eoals and 
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review of performance. The superior 
and his subordinate sit down together 
and set up specific goals to be achieved 
by the worker during a_ specific 
period, such as the next six months. 
At the end of this time, the perform- 
ance is jointly reviewed. 

In both the initial goal setting and 
the subsequent review, information 
and attitudes are bound to be com- 
municated upward to the superior. 

2. The merit review. Designed to 
evaluate the contribution of the sub- 
ordinate to his job, this review rates 
each man systematically, objectively, 
and thoroughly. The interview results 
in a written description of the quality 
of the worker's performance. 

The talk should provide you with 
accurate information about your sub- 


ordinates’ opinions, as well as their 
abilities. 

3. Joint discussion of company pol- 
icy. Enlist the help of your workers 
In pinpointing the actual policies fol- 
lowed in your department. You can 
gain interesting, and important insights 
into the way company and depart- 
mental regulations are interpreted by 
the employees. 

Informed evaluation of each job 
and job holder is just one of the bene- 
fits of upward communication. Get- 
ting together with your workers tor 
periodic meetings results in. clearer, 
better, and more uniform policies 
throughout the department. 


* Robert N. McMurry and Ruth G. Shoeffer 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
February, 1958, p. 7:4 


“We've had it cleaned, adjusted, and repaired. This time 
could you fix it?” 
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Tomorrow's Maintenance—Today 


AS MORE AUTOMATIC MACHINERY is introduced into Americas 
industries, the maintenance function is becoming more important 
than ever before. The cost of all industrial maintenance in 1952 was 
over $11 billion: by 1965 it will probably reach $22 billion an- 
nually. 

Plant investment per employee is also continually increasing. 
The present average for manufacturing is approximately $12,000 
per worker, more than double what it was ten years ago. In the 
chemical industry, it is $19,000 per employee. And refineries have 
an investment of over $70,000 per employee. 

With all this expansion, managers must take a look at tomor- 
rows maintenance today, in order to plan for the maintenance 
requirements in the plant of the future. 

Although it has been common practice to have about one super- 
visor for every fifteen maintenance employees. highly specialized 
maintenance personnel will require a greater degree of supervision. 
Even in present modern plants, a ratio of one to ten or one to 
eight is becoming more common. 

Since automation maintenance will be increasingly: complex, it 
will be common to see such new trade classifications as instru- 
mentation mechanic. electronics specialist, research mechanic, me- 
chanical analyst, methods analyst, technical analyst. lubrication spe- 
clalist, and preventive-maintenance engineer. Highly skilled men 
to fit into these new trade classifications will have to be de- 
veloped or specially trained in new. skills. And today’s managers 
must be equipped to supervise them effectively. 

Perk efficiency of management at all levels will be needed to 
overcome new obstacles as they arise. The degree to which a 
manager analyzes his place in the plant of the future can spell the 
difference between suceess and failure for him and for his com- 
pany. 

trom an address by GrorGe J. MARTIN 
before a conterence of the American Management Association 


Wh ARE MAKING STUPENDOUS FEPORT to extend the physical 
und economic [ite of the many. But of what consequence ts that 
extension unless the activity of the mind ts also extended. unless we 
strive to live better. rather than simply to make a better living? 
Dr. Joun H. FIntey 
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Skilled Workers Have Special Needs 
WITH SKILLED WORKERS becoming increasingly important in in- 
dustry, managers are beginning to realize that these specialized 
employees require special consideration. By pointing up the posi- 
tive aspects of a job, supervisors can get the greatest benefit from 
the employee with a sharp mind and an eye to the future. In gen- 
eral, a skilled worker looks for these attributes in any job: 

A real challenge to his brains and skili. He wants to work hard, 
provided his effort will drive him ahead and bring him face to face 
with problems worthy of his powers. 

Responsibilities that will draw upon his education and judgment, 
and test his ability to get along with his associates. 

Opportunity to rise as the department expands, and to prepare 
for broader authority in his chosen field. 

Training for promotion to higher posts, with a chance to progress 
at a rate in keeping with his preparation for more difficult work. 

The inner satisfaction that comes with working in a field which 
holds his interest and offers ample rewards in personal growth as 
well as financial returns. 


-The Biddle Survey 


Wi 


“Yes, | heard the phone ringing, but | couldn't find it till just now.” 


An index to SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT ts published annually in the December issue. 
The contents are indexed monthly in the Business Periodicals Index published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is microfilmed by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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did you know... 


You can now get 


SPECIAL BINDERS 


for your copies of 


price: $2.50 each 


Similar binders are available for PERSONNEL 
MIENT REVIEW. MANAGEMENT NEWS, and 


divisions at $2.50 each. 


Supervisory Management 


each binder holds a full vear's 


ISSTLOS 


sturdy russet-color 
leatherette 


embossed and imprinted in 


tcl 


special grip-tooth —arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly. in 


place 


binders open flat. insuring 
full readability 


NMlagazine, THE MANAGE- 


conference publications in all 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 


New York 36, N. Y 


AMA will pay normal postoge ond hondling charges on 


oll orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders 


under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, 
will be billed for postage ond handling charges. Add 3°» soles tox for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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